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TO 

THE PRODUCERS OF THE WORLD 

WHO MAKE THINGS AND BELL THINGS 
AND WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
PROBLEM OF ENLARGING THE 
MARKET FOR THEIR PRODUCTS 



in 



PREFACE 

THIS is not a Primer on ad- writing; nor is 
it an elementary treatise on "the profes- 
sion of publicity." It is not a history of 
Advertising. It is not a "brief" for the pub- 
lisher or advertising agency. It is not writ- 
ten to advocate any particular form or kind 
of publicity nor to induce individuals or 
firms to make larger appropriations for ad- 
vertising. Its aim is to cover the broad 
field q{ commercial publicity, showing the 
relation of Advertising to modem business 
without elaborating any abstruse or far- 
fetched theories that are advanced to explain 
its influence upon the public mind. It is 
a treatise on the successful adaptation of 
Advertising to all lines of commercial enter- 
prise. It is written by a man who has had wide 
experience in writing "copy," originating de- 
signs, and planning advertising campaigns, who 
has expended a quarter of a million dollars a 
year in advertising one commodity. It is a 
work for the advertiser — ^the man who buys 
advertising and the man who has advertising to 
sell — ^the man who has to solve the problem of 
making advertising sfpace yield the largest re- 
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turns, whether he is manufacturer, merchant, 
"copy" writer, advertising manager, publisher 
or advertising agent. It is intended to be help- 
ful to every man who has anything to sell and 
who is ambitious to enlarge the market for his 
product. 

The Authoe, 
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MODERN COMMERCIAL 
PUBLICITY 

ADVERTISING is an evolution of modem 
A\ industrial competition. Out of this com- 
petition has developed the Art of Adver- 
tising — an art that commands the thought and 
study of some of the brightest minds in the 
country and which represents an annual ex- 
penditure exceeding a hundred million dollars 
in the United States alone. 

Through the magazines, newspapers, and 
other forms of publicity the producer now 
reaches hundreds of thousands of possible cus- 
tomers, whereas under the old system of distri- 
bution he reached only the jobber and whole- 
saler through traveling salesmen. 

The manufacturer now creates a demand 
for the goods through advertising, thereby 
forcing the dealer to carry a good stock. In- 
stead of the old system we have in most business 
organizations a combination of educational pub- 
licity and selling agencies — one co-operating 
with the other in harmonious effectiveness — ^the 
nature of this co-operation, of course, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the particular com- 
modity to be marketed. In the case of a com- 
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modity not handled by dealers the marketing 
of the product would be entirely through adver- 
tising. In the case of a product sold through 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers the selling 
organization would represent a combination of 
"educational advertising" and direct sales- 
manship. 

Creating a Demand for a Product 

While the number of houses which sell 
direct to the consumer without passing their 
goods through middlemen is constantly increas- 
ing, the largest expenditures for modem adver- 
tising are for the purpose of creating a demand 
for the goods upon the consumer, to the end 
that the work of marketing the commodities 
may be made easier for the jobber, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and therefore easier for the 
selling agencies whose business it is to get the 
goods into the hands of these various dealers in 
their respective territories. 

In other words, the expense of advertising 
the goods and educating the public as to their 
character, their uses and the claims that are 
made for them falls upon the manufacturer 
or producer rather than upon the dealer. The 
manufacturer, through a carefully planned 
advertising campaign seeks to place the public 
mind in a receptive condition regarding his 
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commodities. He seeks to create a favorable 
atmosphere for the marketing of his goods. 
His purpose is to make his commodity so well 
known that possible customers will not have to 
be informed by the dealer as to the nature of 
the product, its uses or the claims that are made 
for it. 

Easier to Sell Advertised Goods 

In some instances the manufacturer aims 
to conduct such a vigorous and extended adver- 
tising campaign that the people are induced to 
actually go to the stores or selling agencies and 
ask for the goods, thereby compelling the job- 
ber and the retailer to handle them in quantities 
sufficient to supply the trade. Whether this 
result can always be attained depends largely 
upon the nature of the commodity and the edu- 
cational campaign that is carried on. It may 
be said in a general way, however, that most 
advertising plans do not seek to accomplish 
more than to make the public familiar with the 
goods, to^the end that the business of selling 
them through the various channels of distribu- 
tion may be facilitated and accelerated. 

It would be useless, indeed, for the manu- 
facturer of a new article to try to place it on 
the shelves of the dealers without having inaug- 
urated an effective plan for telling the people 
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all about it through the various advertising me- 
diums that are presented by the modem devel- 
opment of the art of publicity. Whether he 
will do this through magazines, newspapers, 
street-car cards, outdoor billboards, illustrated 
booklets, leaflets or circulars, depends largely 
upon the nature of the article that is to be sold, 
the kind of people who are expected to buy it, 
and the amount of money which is available for 
advertising the product. 

In any event, it may be said in a general 
way that the manufacturer or producer must 
add to his cost of production the cost of telling 
the people all about his product through one 
or more of the different kinds of vehicles of 
publicity. He must not only disseminate the 
widest information regarding this product, but 
must create a public attitude that is favorable 
to its sale through the ordinary channels of 
trade. To do this effectively, convincingly and 
profitably is the business of modem advertis- 
ing, an art that is now regarded by nearly all 
intelligent business men as absolutely essential 
to the success of any business enterprise. 

Old-Time Methods Must Be Abandoned 

This is a big country. With eighty million 
possible consumers of a product in this country 
alone, the old-time methods of telling the con- 
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sumer about a product must be abandoned. 
You cannot reach them through traveling sales- 
men, nor can you stand in front of your place 
of business and tell every passer-by the merits 
of your product; neither can you hope to reach 
them through a system of correspondence 
through the mails, however elaborate and com- 
prehensive might be the scheme devised; neither 
is it possible to reach any considerable portion 
of these possible consumers through one chan- 
nel of publicity. The multiplied, complex 
activities of our population call for a diversity 
of mediums through which the public attention 
may be arrested. While the problem of adver- 
tising for a local dealer who seeks only to reach 
the people of his own town is a comparatively 
simple one, the problem of covering the na- 
tional field is so big that it calls for a carefully 
planned combination of many forms of adver- 
tising. It is no longer possible to reach all the 
people through newspapers or through maga- 
zines. Magazine and newspaper publicity must 
be supplemented by other forms of advertising 
and other methods of attracting public atten- 
tion, the development of which is called into play 
in many new methods of advertising imknown 
even to the big advertisers of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The methods to be used, of course, 
depend upon the product to be advertised. 
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''Does Advertising Pay?" 

While it is true that millions of dollars are 
annually wasted in advertising, it is also true 
that the business of publicity is gradually reach- 
ing a basis where its operations and its results 
may be reduced to an exact computation. The 
question is no longer asked, "Does advertising 
pay?" If some one should ask this question in 
the twentieth century the answer would natu- 
rally follow: "It depends upon the advertising 
and upon the commodity advertised." Speak- 
ing in a general way, we have only to direct 
the attention of the skeptical to the vast for- 
tunes in this country alone that have been built 
up out of advertising. 

But advertising is not alone for the man 
who is seeking to build up a fortune out of a 
peculiar commodity, such as patent medicine or 
other products that are not classijfied as the sta- 
ples of commerce. It now lies at the basis of 
all business enterprises and is essential to the 
successful sale of what are commonly regarded 
as the staple necessities of life, for we now have 
vigorous and strenuous competition in staples 
rather than in the so-called specialties or novel- 
ties which in former times were the only com- 
modities exploited in the advertising columns 
of the public press. 
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THE CREATIVE POWER OF 
ADVERTISING 

BEFORE advertising was developed into 
a fine art, and before it became a factor 
in the commercial world, the business of 
the manufacturer and merchant was to supply 
the normal needs and desires of the human 
family. Merchandising was bounded by man's 
necessities and by his meager knowledge of the 
luxuries which he deemed within his reach. 
Modem advertising has made the luxuries of 
yesterday the necessities of to-day. It is some- 
thing more than a "drummer" knocking at the 
door of the consumer — something more than 
mere salesmanship-on-paper. It is a positive 
creative force in business. It builds factories, 
skyscrapers and railroads. It makes two blades 
of grass grow in the business world where only 
one grew before. It multiplies human wants 
and intensifies human desires. 

Enlarges and Expands Man's Horizon 

Advertising is not merely a method of 
diverting trade away from the merchant or 
manufacturer who does not advertise. Its 
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function is not merely to pull business away 
from unprogressive competitors. It has "news" 
value as well as psychological power. It not 
only supplies regular information at stated 
periods concerning the best and most economi- 
Lcal methods of supplying the needs of a normal 
'and comfortable existence, but, operating 
through well-established psychological laws 
upon the human mind, it gradually implants 
in multiplied mentalities the idea that certain 
things are needed which were never before re- 
garded as necessary to human contentment or 
happiness. It enlarges and expands the hori- 
zon of man's daily life and experience by bring- 
ing to his attention new commodities designed 
for his comfort and convenience without which 
he would have been perfectly happy in his 
ignorance; but, having learned of their exist- 
ence, he cannot find it in his heart to be happy 
or contented until he possesses them. It is the 
constant reiteration of the so-called "selling 
arguments" in connection with a product that 
convinces and finally impels the reader to pur- 
chase. The constant dropping of the water of 
publicity gradually wears away the stone of 
indifference. The hmnan mind is so con- 
structed that it is appreciably affected by 
repetition — and, after all, advertising is only 

repetition. 
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Creating Demand for "Safety Razors" 

The average man was perfectly willing to 
use an old-fashioned razor all his life. It ap- 
parently answered all the necessities of the 
tonsorial performance. The barbeiv indeed, 
stOl finds it a very satisfactory implement for 
removing the heards from the faces of his cus- 
tomers. But along came the advertising man 
to sow the seeds of dissatisfaction, and now we 
find safety razors in use by thousands. Men 
were gradually impressed with the idea that 
they were behind the times and were unneces- 
sarily depriving themselves of a source of com- 
fort and convenience. In years gone by these 
same men who have been converted by the 
safety razor were content to make lather for 
their faces in shavmg mugs. Now, havmg 
learned the beauties of the shaving stick, they 
make lather on their faces mstead of in a mug. 

Spreading *Hlie Breakfast Cereal Habit" 

'^Breakfast cereal" advertising has revolu- 
tionized our notions of dietetics. The oatmeal 
porridge habit, brought over by the Scotch 
Presbyterians, has gradually developed through 
the medium of educational advertising into a 
universal cereal habit, until now it is a generally 
accepted fact that no breakfast is hygienic or 
complete that does not begin with a cereal food. 
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After reading the seductive and persuasive 
advertisements for a certain well-known substi- 
tute for coffee, the woman who is disturbed by 
frequent flutterings and palpitations in the 
cardiac region becomes impressed with the 
notion that she has a "coffee heart," and it is 
this notion, multiplied and intensified over and 
over again, that has built up an enterprise em- 
ploying thousands of persons, which annually 
does a business of many millions of dollars. 

Time was when the ambitious musician was 
willing to go through the travail of daily prac- 
tice on the piano, under the direction of an 
expensive music master, to acquire the art of 
extracting melody from the instrument. Unless 
the clever and persistent advertising man is 
headed off, however, piano playing will soon 
become a lost art. The picture of a pianola in 
front of the piano instead of Paderewski grad- 
ually impresses the reader with the uselessness 
and foolishness of the long and laborious hours 
expended upon piano practice. 

Robbing the Hen of Her Occupation * 

In our boyhood days, when we raised poul- 
try on the farm the old-fashioned, patient and 
plodding hen was deemed good enough for 
breeding purposes. But the advertising man 
has relegated the hen to the rear when it comes 
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to hatching chicks. Her favorite occupation, 
indeed, is gone. Her job is to lay eggs. The 
advertising man has supplanted her with an 
incubator which hatches out a hundred chicks 
while she is cackling and making a great noise 
over the laying of one egg. Unless the adver- 
tising man is speedily restrained, no modern, 
up-to-date home will be complete without an 
incubator. 

Shoes and the Phonograph 

The advertising man has also made six 
pairs of shoes grow in the average man's closet 
where formerly there flourished but one. Our 
parents were happy and contented if they could 
have one pair of shoes at a time. Nowadays, 
under the influence of some of the most persua- 
sive advertising that appears in the public press, 
no man is content without a half-dozen pairs of 
shoes to provide him with all the changes neces- 
sary to bring about the "foot ease" which he has 
been persuaded to believe is his by natural right. 
Under the spell of modern advertising genius 
we are prone to wonder, indeed, how we could 
have worried along in our earlier days with one 
pair of shoes. Under the persistent and tireless 
hammering of the advertising man we are grad- 
ually being relieved of the notion which we have 
entertained for some time, that the phonograph 
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is a luxury. The assertion that the time would 
come when a talking machine would be consid- 
ered a necessity in every well-regulated family 
would have excited much levity, but whether 
the talking machine becomes a necessity or not, 
it is plainly evident that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the phonograph will be just as com- 
mon a piece of furniture in the average home 
as the sewing machine. 

Photography No Longer a Sealed Book 

And think for a moment what modem 
advertising has done for human happiness and 
enjoyment by bringing within our reach the 
witchery of the kodak; how it has brought to 
the poor and rich alike the most fascinating of 
all outdoor pastimes. The mystic alchemy of 
the camera man has become an open book. 
Advertising has let daylight into the "dark 
room." Photography, with all its artistic joys 
and thrilling surprises, is no longer a sealed 
book. Through advertising the kodak man has 
imbued us with the idea that it is our duty to 
preserve in yards of film the images of loved 
ones, as well as the records of incidents and 
occasions that are invested with unusual joy — 
records that will recall the pleasurable and de- 
lightful associations of the past. By multiply- 
ing these impressions in the human mind the 
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advertiser has built a mammoth industry and 
a business which ramifies the globe. 

AdvertisiBg Builds Great Industries 

In many instances the advertiser becomes 
an evangel of conciliation who breaks down our 
deep-seated but unreasonable prejudices. Wit- 
ness his work in popularizing the automobile 
and in hastening the day when the horseless 
carriage will be the universal vehicle of con- 
veyance. When th^ automobile first made its 
appearance upon our streets and liighways its 
progress was impeded by the jibes and jeers of 
those w^ho could not believe that a locomotive 
running wildly in the streets would ever be per- 
mitted to supplant the ordinary forms of con- 
veyance. The popular prejudice against it 
seemed well-nigh insurmountable* Printer's 
ink, skillfully and persistently used, has broken 
down this prejudice J and now thousands of 
smoking chimneys mark the industrial monu- 
ments to the genius of the modern advertiser. 
Popular prejudice has been removed and the 
human mind is gradually acquiring tlie notion 
that the automobile is no longer a luxury, but a 
necessity. 

Advertising is a business-builder with a 
potency that goes far beyond human needs, 
creating new wants and new desires. 

IS 



WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 

WHAT is Advertising? There are many 
definitions given for this twentieth 
century art of promoting the sale of 
products and comimodities, each being the 
product of an individual experience and indi- 
vidual viewpoint. 

To the owner of a large department store 
in a city advertising has a different meaning 
from that which attaches to the word in the 
mind of the manufacturer who is making a 
product that is sent all over the world and 
whose market is limited only by the boundaries 
of civilized society. The field of his opera- 
tions is the human race, or at least that portion 
of it which is capable of using the product 
which he has to sell. To him the art of adver- 
tising is a big question. He is concerned with 
the problem of reaching all kinds of people of 
diversified tastes and interests in many climes 
and representing wide and varied types of 
civilization. 

The Geography of Advertising 

A man who manufactures a farm wagon 
and who seeks a world-wide market for his 
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product must make a wagon for all kinds of 
people and for all kiiids of countries and for 
all kinds of service, and to him, therefore, the 
problem of advertising is a problem of adapt- 
ing his publicity to all the conditions presented 
by all kinds of people. The geography of his 
advertising is continent aL His idea of adver- 
tising must, therefore, be somewhat different 
from that of the man w^ho is seeking to reach 
consumers in the market which is circum- 
scribed by the boundaries of the city or the 
town; and yet the same principles of practical 
pubhcity apply to both problems. 

It is also a fact worth noting that the defi- 
nition of advertising twenty years ago would 
not be a definition of advertising under its 
modern twentieth century development, and 
the reason for this may be found in the fact 
that the advertising of tw^enty years ago is not 
the advertising of to-day. Speaking in a gen- 
eral way, however, and notwithstanding the 
fact that mediums and methods have changed, 
the art of advertising has the same purpose in 
view and seeks to attain the same ends that 
were sought wlien the art w^as in the infancy of 
its development, 

I w^ould define advertising as the art of 
acquainting the public w ith the name, nature 
and uses of a salable commodity. Here is a 
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definition which it seems to me covers the entire 
range of publicity in all its ramifications. 

The Art of Creating a New Want 

Advertising may also be defined as the art 
of creating a New Want, for successful adver- 
tising does not stop with publishing the claims 
that are made for a product. The advertising 
must not only tell the possible consumer all 
about the product, but must create in his mind 
a desire to possess it — in fact, I am willing to 
go far enough to affirm that advertising which 
does not create a New Want in many minds is 
not good advertising. 

It is not enough to tell an automobile 
enthusiast of the good, strong mechanical 
points in a particular machine. The advertis- 
ing should not stop with giving information to 
those who are already interested in automo- 
biles ; it should create "automobile enthusiasm." 
In other words, it should imbue the mind of 
the reader with a longing to participate in the 
outdoor pleasures and delights of automobil- 
ing, for if the sale of the particular machine 
which is being put upon the market is to be 
limited to those who are already enamored of 
the pastime of automobiling, the possibilities 
of the industry would not justify a very heavy 
or extended expenditure for publicity. 
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The Man WIlo Made the First "Safety Razor" 

Take the safety razor as an illustration. 
There are now many safety razors on the mar- 
ket, but the man who made the first safety 
razor and ventined to put it upon the market 
had to spend a lot of money creating a New 
Want in the minds of men. He had to talk 
to that portion of the race which grows a beard 
on its face and wliicli is anxious to escape the 
tedious and tiresome thralldom of the barber 
shop. He had to appeal to the universal desire 
of man to escape the enslavement of the 
imperial tonsorial fiend who, with reckless dis- 
regard for his time and patience, makes him 
fritter away precious moments^ even hours, in 
his unsanitary shop awaiting his turn in the 
long procession of victims who have never 
acquii'ed the gentlemanly practice of shaving 
themselves, 

In other words, the maker of the first 
safety razor had to lay the foimdations for all 
future business with an educational campaign, 
At much expense and through the tribulation 
of possible loss he blazed the way for the manu- 
facturers of safety razors yet unborn. It w^as 
his lot to convince masculine mankind that they 
could emancipate themselves from the despot- 
ism of the barber shop. It was his mission to 
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2>oint out the avenue of escape. It was his 
task to convince bewhiskered humanity that the 
safety razor was a practical thing; that it was 
a time-saver, a money-saver, a blessing to ten- 
der faces and that it was possible for the man 
who could not shave himself with the old-fash- 
ioned razor to scrape his face quickly and 
smoothly with this new device. 

Thousands of other examples might be 
adduced to illustrate the fact that modern 
advertising must seek to create a New Want, 
and the man who knows best how to do this 
through the medimn of the English language 
is the successful advertiser of to-day. 

The Wide Range of Modem Publicity 

In its twentieth century development 
advertising has taken on the dignified, far- 
reaching, all-embracing name of Publicity, a 
name that easily covers the entire range of 
methods and devices that may be used to catch 
and hold the public attention. There is a pub- 
licity to which reference is often made in the 
public prints which is not strictly comimercial 
publicity. Indeed, Publicity in a general way 
may be divided into two divisions, that which 
brings mere notoriety and that which may be 
defined as Commercial or Practical Publicity. 
It is the latter form of Publicity only that will 
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be considered in this book. In other words, we 
are treating only that art which seeks through 
various forms of publicity to create a new or 
larger market for a salable product. 

Two Branches of Commercial Publicity 

Practical Publicity for the purpose of this 
book may be divided into two branches: 

(1) General Publicity* 

(2) Direct PubUcity. 

General Publicity is that form of adver- 
tising which seeks through various channels 
and mediums to disseminate information re- 
garding a salable product to the end that a 
demand for the same may be created upon the 
part of consumers, this demand being supplied 
by the selling agencies, whether they be whole- 
salers, jobbers, retailers or the salaried agents 
of the concern which is manufacturing or mar- 
keting the product. 

Direct Publicity is that form of publicity 
which seeks through advertising to sell direct to 
the consimaer without reference to any middle- 
men, such as wholesalers, jobbers or retailers. 
Direct Publicity, in fact, is "salesmanship-on- 
paper." Its purpose is to get orders for the 
product advertised direct from the consimier 
without using any selling agency of any kind 
or description. It is true that all advertising 
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is sometimes characterized in a general way as 
"salesmanship-on-paper," but this is mani- 
festly a misstatement, for general publicity, 
in which by far the largest appropriations are 
expended, is not "salesmanship-on-paper" in a 
literal sense. In other words, it does not make 
the newspaper or magazine advertisement the 
direct selling agent, but seeks rather to create 
a demand upon regular established selling 
agencies or dealers for the product advertised. 

Marvelous Development of Mail-Order Advertising 

This direct publicity is best illustrated by 
two forms of advertising, the one the so-called 
Mail Order advertising and the other what is 
known in newspaper parlance as Classified 
advertising. Mail Order advertising, in which 
millions of dollars are annually expended in 
this country, is that which sells directly to the 
consumer ttirough orders sent in to the factory 
or central selling agencies from readers of the 
advertisements. This Mail Order advertising 
is, indeed, one of the marvelous developments 
of the modem art of Publicity. By means of 
this "salesmanship-on-paper'' many fortunes 
have been made and great mercantile estab- 
lishments have been built up. This develop- 
ment has reached such phenomenal proportions 
and has become such an important factor in 
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the commercial world as to call for special con- 
sideration in other portions of this book. 

Classified Advertising is the term used to 
cover all the advertising which usually appears 
in the "Lost and Found," "For Sale" and 
"For Rent" columns in the daily newspapers. 
This kind of advertising might be defined as 
the most direct form of publicity in the whole 
range of modem advertising. It is the only 
advertising, in fact, which may be accurately 
"keyed" and from which one may trace direct 
results. If a man advertises a lost pocket-book 
or a second-hand piano of a certain make and 
at a certain price for sale he is enabled to know 
exactly what are his returns from this form of 
advertising. There is no guesswork about it. 
The results are definite, concrete. He can tell 
exactly how many replies resulted from the 
advertising, and if he finds the pocket-book or 
sells his second-hand piano he is able to figure 
the cost with a mathematical certainty. 
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MEDIUMS EMPLOYED BY GENERAL 
AND DIRECT PUBLICITY 

THESE two forms of Publicity — Gen- 
eral and Direct Publicity — ^may employ 
various mediums for reaching the people, 
the principal ones being: 

Newspapers — daily and weekly. 
Magazines and illustrated, secular and re- 
ligious weeklies. 
Billboards and other forms of outdoor 

advertising. 
Street-car cards. 

Booklets, leaflets, circulars, calendars, 
catalogues, blotters and other forms of 
printed literature designed for general 
distribution. 
It is obvious from all this that the prob- 
lem of publicity for the manufacturer or mer- 
chant presents a wide diversity of mediums, 
each calling for special copy and a special study 
of its possibilities and its adaptability for ex- 
ploiting the particular product or commodity 
to be advertised. It is plainly evident to even 
the novice in advertising that the publicity for 
the product which is intended to yield profitable 
returns on an investment must embrace careful 
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study and consideration of a wide range of me- 
diums and activities, and that it presents many 
departments or branches, each calling for 
special and expert knowledge and each pre- 
senting a channel through which all the profits 
of the business may be easily scattered to the 
four winds without realizing any appreciable 
returns from the expenditure. 

"Copy" the Most Important Factor in Advertising 

Before taking up the consideration of 
these different branches in advertising I am 
going to consider the question of "copy" which 
is after all the most vitally important factor in 
successful advertising. "Copy" is the term 
given by printers to the text or "talk" which 
the manufacturer or merchant puts into the 
space which he has bought from the magazine 
and newspaper. What I may say about "copy," 
whether in the line of giving results of per- 
sonal experience or the conclusions of careful 
study applies in a general way to all forms of 
advertising, for whether you get concrete re- 
sults from a page of advertising in the magazine 
or from a card stuck up in the street car largely 
depends upon what is said in the magazine page 
or street-car card and how it is said. Advertis- 
ing space pays tlie advertiser only when it con- 
tains argument that reaches the consumer. 
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"COPY" THE SOUL OF 
ADVERTISING 

COPY" is the soul of Advertising. Ad- 
vertising space without good copy is 
like a wooden Indian in front of a 
cigar store; it locates the store but does not say 
anything. It is like a deaf and dumb traveling 
. salesman. The time has gone by when the 
purchaser of advertising space is willing to fill 
it with rhetorical flapdoo^e. Even the coun- 
try merchant in the smallest town where a news- 
paper is printed no longer fills his advertising 
space with a lot of bombastic generalities about 
selling the "best goods in the town at the cheap- 
est prices." He does not call himself an adver- 
tiser merely because he has bought space in 
the local newspaper for a year. Having con- 
tracted for space, he recognizes it as an obliga- 
tion of ordinary business sense to make the 
space yield profitable returns, and this can only 
be done through "copy" that is honest, sincere 
and convincing and which actually tells the 
readers some facts about the goods he has to 
sell and the prices he is going to charge for 

them. 
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Buying Space is Not Adyertising 

Anybody — who has the money^ — <mn buy 
space, bot very few can write the ''copy*' that 
pulls business. 

The advertiser in a magazine or news- 
paper might be called a **butter-in." He is an 
interloper. He is no part of the orig^inal plan. 
He "butts in" with his more or less alluring 
proposition when the reader is supposed to be 
deeply engrossed in stories of "graft'* or 
descriptions of travel in far-off lands. This 
mercenary intruder begins shouting ''corsets, 
premium hams, Ivory Soap, Fairbank's Gk^ld 
Dust and automobiles" the moment a reader 
settles down to a tjuiet hour with Thomas Nel- 
son Page^ Edith Wharton or William E, Cur- 
tis ; and because he is a "butter-in" he must be 
the most skillful, the most adroit, and the most 
artistic of all the contributors to the magazine 
or the newspaper. Not even the publisher will 
openly acknowledge that he is publishing a 
magazine for the advertisers, even though per- 
fectly aware of the fact that he couldn't pay 
for raw paper and literary talent without them- 
The reader must be flim-flammed with the idea 
that the publisher is really printing the maga- 
zine or newspaper for him. 

Only one publisher of a great magazine, 
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SO far as I know, has publicly declared that 
one of the purposes of his magazine is to pro- 
vide a channel through which the advertiser 
may reach customers. Mr. Curtis, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has been "going 
after" the advertiser in the columns of the 
newspapers of large circulation. Such space as 
he uses in these papers is generally employed 
to "go after" new subscribers. Having ac- 
quired a million readers, Mr. Curtis now says, 
in effect at least, to the advertisers : 

Advertiser Must Compete with Story Writers 

"It is not my primary purpose to edify, 
entertain and instruct a million or more women 
with poems, stories and fashion hints. Mr. 
Bok may think it is. Indeed, it is Mr. Bok's 
business to think so. He is merely the innocent 
victim of a harmless delusion and he draws a 
salary for being deluded. To be frank and 
confidential with you, The Ladies* Home Jour- 
nal is published expressly for the advertisers. 
The reason I can put something in the maga- 
zine that will catch the artistic eye and make 
glad the soul of the reader is because a good 
advertiser finds that it pays him to give me 
$4,000 a page or six dollars an agate line for 
advertising space." The larger the advertising 
rates the higher the literary standard. 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING 



Advertiser Stands at the Door of the Main Tent ' ■ 

But no matter about Curtis. He can 
afford to do things. The publisher of a 
"magazine with a million" can afford to startle 
us with his candor. The average advertiser is, 
after all, a "butter-in." He doesn't belong in 
the main tent with the regular zoological 
exhibit. He stands near the entrance to the 
main tent and by various devices he endeavors 
to attract the attention of the ticket-holders to 
his wares. Like the country boy's muskrat 
trap, he must "catch 'em goin' or comin'." The 
magazine is published primarily to disseminate 
literature and information. The old-time mag- 
azine contained nothing but literature. Its con- 
tents were largely made up of the lucubrations 
of long-haired, unwashed poets, or the impossi- 
ble tales of half-baked romancers. 

Magazines and Newspapers are Commercial 

The modern magazine is touching live 
topics of current public interest. The army 
of readers is therefore increasing, making the 
magazine more valuable to the advertiser. The 
purpose of the newspaper is to print the news 
of the world with more or less editorial com- 
ment — generally less. Publishing newspapers 
has become a great industrv, instead of a politi- 
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cal propaganda. It has stopped calling men 
names. It is not carrying water to the party 
elephant merely to be spit on and kicked when 
the editor asks for a piece of political pie. It 
is buying and selling news. Its editorial com- 
ment is on issues instead of men, and it is fear- 
less and independent and unbiased. The circu- 
lation therefore grows by leaps and bounds, 
increasing its value to the advertiser. 

Advertiser Must Talk to the Point 

Seeing all this, it is the business of the 
advertiser to "butt in." He must attract the 
attention of the reader away from the main 
body of literature or news and he must hold it 
long enough to make an impression. He is 
pitted against the scholar, the story writer, the 
essayist, the editorial writer, the artist. He 
must turn out better "stuff" than they do. His 
sentences must be more "catchy" and more to 
the point. He cannot indulge in elegant pro- 
lixity or much rhetorical embellishment. Each 
sentence must say something. The space is 
costly and he has the attention of the reader but 
for a moment. The reader did not buy the 
magazine or newspaper to read the advertise- 
ments. If you "butt in" on his attention you 
must do it skillfully, forcefully, pointedly, con- 
vincingly. If you employ the art of the illus- 
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trator your picture must be better than any- 
thing in the body of the magazine. 

And this brings us to the question: "How 
shall the advertiser 'butt in'?'' 
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WHAT IS GOOD ADVERTISING 
"COPY"? 

HAVING established the status of the 
advertiser in periodical literature and 
having shown his relation to the other 
matter in magazines and newspapers, it is now 
in order to consider the means by which he may 
get the most value out of that relation. How 
can he "butt in" effectively apd profitably? 

How shall we know good advertising copy 
when we see it? By its power to attract atten- 
tion, to interest and to convince.. 

This, in my opinion, is -the triple test of all 
advertising copy. 

It is one thing to attract attention, to 
amuse, to entertain, to satisfy the artistic sense, 
to divert with the performances of the rhetori- 
cal contortionist — and quite another thing to 
convince the reader and to cultivate in him a 
new want. 

It is easy for the master of woodcraft or 
even the novice in word-juggling to attract 
attention — indeed, if that were the sole purpose 
of advertising, the whole matter might be left 
to the artist, for the average artist will attract 
attention if he does nothing else. 
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Easy to Waste Space and Money in Advertising 

The picture of a very "sunny" and amia- 
ble looking clown with large spectacles on 
his nose once attracted attention to the adver- 
tisements of a well-known breakfast cereal, but 
the question is, did the reproduction of his 
amiable countenance persuade or convince any- 
one that this particular breakfast food was 
good to eat or that it was better than any other 
breakfast food made? In this particular in- 
stance the sunny face conveyed the idea of 
intellectual weakness and physical impotence, 
while the name of the food advertised was 
meant to suggest the opposite of all this. 

It is easy, therefore, for the artist and the 
writer to interest the reader. They may even 
do this to tKe great delectation of the reader 
without any real knowledge of the product 
advertised. Unless the copy carries conviction, 
however, the space occupied and the money of 
the advertiser are largely wasted. 

To be sure, there are exceptions to this 
rule — indeed, there are exceptions to every rule 
in advertising. It largely depends upon the 
product or commodity that is being advertised. 
In the case of a well-known soap or a soda 
cracker about all that the advertiser can hope 
to do is to merely remind the reader of the 
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product, for there is nothing much to be offered 
in the way of convincing or persuasive argu- 
ment in behalf of the product. Very often, 
indeed, the only purpose of advertising such 
products on a big scale in the magazines is to 
lead the dealers who handle the goods to carry 
big stocks and push the brand, or to influence 
the public which may deal or speculate in the 
securities of the corporation engaged in manu- 
factm'ing the goods. The effect of a big 
advertising campaign on the securities of a 
corporation is a consideration that is quite often 
overlooked by so-called experts in the adver- 
tising business. 

Advertising Must Attract, Interest and Convince 

There are very many commodities, how- 
ever, that cannot be advertised in that way. 
There are products which cannot be sold simply 
by printing a beautiful pictiu'e of a woman or 
of a fat boy. The consumption of a product 
rests upon intelligent selection, and this in- 
telligent selection must come from a knowl- 
edge of the product and the claims that are 
made for it. In the case of shredded wheat, 
for instance, you have to tell people why they 
should eat it, and in order to tell them why 
they should eat it you must tell them how and 
under what conditions it is made, what it is 
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made of, and why it is shredded instead of being 
flaked or ground into a fine meal. 

Look at the advertising campaign inaugu- 
jated by the house of the "57 Varieties." 
The change from pretty pictures to strong, 
reason-why copy is too sudden and radical not 
to be noticed. Instead of the comely, well- 
dressed lady and the amiable clerk behind the 
counter showing her some of the "57 Varieties" 
we now have each month some very strong and 
convincing talk on mince meat. I am not in 
the confidence of any one who knows the rea- 
son for this sudden departure, but I venture 
the opinion that the head of the house of the 
"57 Varieties" suddenly woke up to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that his advertising appropria- 
tion should be expended in telling people some- 
thing about his products, how they are made, 
what they are made of, and why they should be 
preferred above all other products of similar 
character. 

Food Advertising Must Have "Smack" in It 

This brings us back to a reiteration of the 
triple test that must be applied to all advertis- 
ing copy. If it is copy for a food advertise- 
ment, has it "smack" to it? Does it make the 
mouth water, and does it excite the flow of the 
gastric juices? 
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If it is a beer advertisement, does it create 
a thirst and a desire to gratify this thirst with 
that particular brand of table beverage? 

If it is copy for an automobile advertise- 
ment, does it create a longing for outdoor life 
and a desire to go whizzing over the country 
highways in the particular machine adver- 
tised? 

It needs but a cursory glance over the 
many automobile advertisements in the maga- 
zines to see that most manufacturers are spend- 
ing large sums to merely create on the part of 
the readers a desire to indulge in the pleasures 
of automobiling. 

Importance of the Caption or Catch-line 

Good copy should, therefore, attract the 
attention of the reader; it should interest him 
enough to hold his attention; and it should pre- 
sent arguments that are convincing. 

Having satisfied ourselves as to what is 
good copy, we come to the consideration of the 
other part of the question — ^how is it produced? 
Going back to the crucial test which we have 
been considering, the answer to this question 
easily divides itself under three heads: How 
shall we attract, interest and convince? 

Here, again, it manifestly depends largely 
upon the product to be advertised and as to 
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what devices we should employ to attract atten- 
tion to it. The attention of the reader may be 
arrested by pictures, striking catch-lines or cap- 
tions, and familiar trade-marks. 

The first job is to keep the artist from 
being the "whole thing" on the advertising 
page — ^unless the commodity advertised is one 
that does not lend itself to any convincing 
argument or talk and merely calls for a picture 
and nothing else. 

Next in importance — perhaps of greater 
importance than a picture as a point of attrac- 
tion — is the catch-line or caption that heads the 
copy. This should be striking and unusual 
enough to attract immediate attention. It 
should appeal to human interest and curiosity 
at once. Whether the catch-line or the picture 
should have any relation to the product adver- 
tised is a question that I cannot venture to 
decide. As the greater part of advertising is 
of a general character and comes under the 
head of general publicity, as distinguished from 
mail-order publicity, I know of no way in which 
this question can be determined. I have em- 
ployed both methods, not knowing which se- 
cures the better results. Here again it is safe to 
say that the nature of the product should deter- 
mine the method to be employed. 
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The Value of the Trade Mark in Advertising 

When a trade mark is employed over and 
over again in all the advertising it is not easy 
for the reader to escape the product at the first 
glance. For instance, the familiar face of a 
colored chef is associated with a well-known 
breakfast food. A glance at this face reminds 
the reader at once of this particular breakfast 
food, no matter in what new situation or with 
what new copy the face may be presented; and 
the question arises: does the reader see any- 
tliing but the smiling face of a colored chef, 
and does it not inform him at once as to the 
product being advertised, causing him to over- 
look the clever copy that may accompany it and 
to turn over the page to the next advertise- 
ment? Whether this is true or not we will, 
doubtless, all concede that there is some value 
in a trade mark or in a familiar device or face 
constantly employed to advertise a product. 

Long Sentences Have No Place in Advertising 

How shall the copy interest the reader? 
]\Ianifestly, this is the business of the writer. 
It is up to the phrase-maker to hold the interest 
of the reader after his attention has been 
attracted. 

The copy must be terse, clear cut and to 
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the point. It should consist of short, concise, 
trip-hammer sentences. Long words and the 
conjunction "and" are equally abominable in 
advertising. Crisp, catchy sentences and suc- 
cinct statement should be the rule. 

This is a busy world. Even the readers of 
women's magazines have no time for the tedi- 
ous tautologies and redundancies of the long- 
winded artificer in words. It is the business of 
the writer of advertising to divert or attract 
the attention of the reader away from the main 
body of literature in a magazine or newspaper, 
and to do this he must employ a literary art 
unknown to the writer of editorials, essays and 
verses. 

Must Have Knowledge of Product Advertised 

Having attracted the attention of the 
reader and having held his interest to the last 
line, how shall we convince him? This is the 
supreme test of advertising effort, for you may 
easily interest and entertain the reader without 
convincing him. 

In order to present the arguments for a 
commodity in a logical and convincing manner 
it is necessary, in my opinion, to know all about 
the product to be advertised. It is necessary to 
get into the atmosphere of the factory where 
the commodity is produced, to get in touch with 
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the sales agents and the business organization 
through which the product is majketed. How 
else can the writer of advertising copy secure 
the information and acquire the enthusiasm 
that are necessary to effectively exploit a 
product? 

If I were to get up a line of copy for 
advertising a particular brand of soups I 
would want to live in the factory and in the 
office of the concern for a month and think of 
nothing else. I would want to read a good 
many letters from the sales agents and from 
those whose business it was to sell the product. 
I would want to know not only how the soup 
was made, but every possible claim made for it 
by the company manufacturing it. Then I 
would steal away to some quiet nook and would 
want to spend two weeks or a month evolving 
the copy. 

"Copy" Should be Logical and Sensible 

Having soaked up all available informa- 
tion about the nature of the product, the 
method of manufacture and the claims that are 
made for it, the copy should be written on logi- 
cal and common sense lines. It should appeal 
to the reason of the reader and should not 
offend his intelligence by absurd exaggerations 
or over-statements. The sentences should 
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clearly reveal positive information regarding 
the product. The conclusions will then follow 
logically and convincingly. 

No other kind of copy, in my opinion, will 
make a permanent and convincing impression 
upon the reader, and no other kind of copy is 
worth printing. 
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THE BULL'S-EYE METHOD IN 
ADVERTISING 

I BELIEVE in the "buU's-eye method" in 
writing and planning advertising cam- 
paigns. To appreciate what I am driving 
at in advocating the "bull's-eye method," some 
concrete examples of magazine publicity are 
necessarj\ It is also well to consider for a 
moment the purposes to be attained in adver- 
tising in order to start out with clear premises 
upon which to base our argument. It takes but 
a cursor}'- survey of the advertising pages in a 
magazine or newspaper to see that the obvious 
purpose of some of them is mere "publicity." 

Whether this is the prime object of the 
firm that is paying the bills or not is not a 
question we need discuss here. It suffices for 
our purpose to show that no other result is 
attained. So far as the reader can judge their 
purpose is merely to keep the names of com- 
modities and firms before the people. Some of 
these advertisements are interesting and artis- 
tically attractive, but do they convince the 
reader that the product is the best in its class 
and that he ought to try it if he is not now a 
consumer of it? 
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Advertising That Brings Mere "Notoriety** 

It is very plain, even to the novice in adver- 
tising, that only "publicity" for the product is 
attained in these advertisements. The domi- 
nant idea is not persuasive argument. There is 
no apparent effort to convince or to "educate" 
the reader to the end that he may become a 
purchaser of the commodity advertised. These 
advertisements merely say in effect: "We are 
still on earth — at the same old stand — ^making 
the same old product you have always used — 
don't forget us." 

It may be that the advertiser considers the 
space too expensive to be devoted to argument 
or persuasion, and so he merely aims at pub- 
licity — at notoriety, celebrity, or popularity. 
It is doubtless his opinion that an educational 
proposition cannot be presented in a half page 
of magazine advertising. Or it may be that he 
is a convert to the booklet plan and uses his 
magazine space merely to call out the booklets, 
which contain in attractive and readable form 
the educational argument upon which the sale 
of his product is based. 

But no matter about this. We are not 
considering motives. Sometimes the advertis- 
ing agency is not carrying out the purpose of 
the advertiser at all. 
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The Publicity That "Pulls" 

There is another kind of pubUcity — per- 
suasive pubUcity, if you please, the publicity 
that puUs. This sort of publicity calls for a 
clear and lucid statement of reasons why a cer- 
tain product should be preferred over other 
products in its class. It is persuasive, convin- 
cing, argumentative. Its purpose is not only 
to hold the old customers, but to make new 
customers. The advertiser is spending his 
money to create new business. The space he 
pays for is too valuable to be occupied in con- 
vincing the consumers of his product that they 
have a good thing. They should have been 
fully convinced upon that point long ago. 

Products That are Not Quickly Consumed 

At the same time no plan of publicity is 
adequate that does not take full account of the 
psychological fact that the human mind, even 
though fully satisfied that a product is the best 
there is, must be jogged with constant remind- 
ers to keep it from chasing around after new 
and untried things. But the primary purpose 
of modern, effective publicity, especially when 
it pertains to products not quickly consumed 
by the purchaser, must be to attract new pur- 
chasers, to enlarge clientele, to increase the 
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demand for the product. In the case of such 
products as foods, drinks, soaps and medicines, 
it is easy to conceive of a condition where the 
manufacturer derives a fixed revenue from a 
body of satisfied consumers who never change 
or shift from one product to another. That 
he should be content to spend money merely to 
hold this clientele without adding new custom- 
ers, however, is scarcely conceivable in these 
times of push and competition. If he makes 
such things as typewriters, bicycles, wagons, 
automobiles, cameras, pianos, watches, guns, 
cash registers or other commodities that last a 
long time, it is a plain proposition that he must 
go after new customers all the time. 

It is the "Center Shot" that Counts 

But whether you are merely trying to hold 
the old customers or to make new ones, or both, 
the bulFs-eye method is the one that counts. It 
is the center-shot that rings the bell. Hundreds 
of advertisers are scattering bird shot all over 
the target; many are not hitting the target at 
all. In advertising, as well as in all lines of 
endeavor, the man with the bird shot wastes 
energy and money. He scatters artistically 
and skillfully — sometimes bunglingly — ^but he 
gets no large game. As samples of the litera- 
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FIVE INTERROGATION POINTS 

There are thirty -nine questions a Machinist might want 
to ask about an automobile. YOU would not want to 
ask more than five — and the answer to each is easy: 

1. IS IT NOISELESS? The Royal Roadster 
comes as near to being a silent machine as it is possible 
to make. The heavy steel frame, perfect alignment 
of machinery, the encasement of all mechanism, the 
splash system of lubrication, all combine to produce 
a noiseless mechanism. 

2. IS IT EASY RIDING? The freedom from 
vibration combined with elliptic springs and four-inch 
tires make the Royal Roadster the easiest riding 
machine on the market. * 

3. IS IT RELIABLE? The Royal Roadster 
is used by the American Express Company, the New 
York Water Department, the United States Postal De- 
partment, the St . Louis Fire Department, and others who 
require cars that must be ready for use when wanted. 

4. IS IT ECONOMICAL? With anti-friction 
bearings, with no chains, gaskets, strut or truss rods, 
with latest improved carburetter and igniting system, 
the Royal Roadster reaches the highest efficiency, 
delivering the highest power possible to the rear 
wheels with the least consumption of fuel. 

5. IS IT EASILY REPAIRED? The Royal 
Roadster seldom needs repairing, but when it does, 
all the parts of the mechanism are easily accessible 
and the simplicity of construction enables the novice 
to quickly master the mechanical plan and to locate 
the difficulty. 

If you are interested in automobiles and want to look into the 
thirty-nine points of superiority in the mechanism of the Royal Roadster 
send for our handsomely illustrated Booklet It is sent free. 

THE ROYAL ROADSTER CO. 



" BuH's-eye " copy for an automobile advertisiement. 
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ture of publicity his stuff is interesting to the 
mere artificer in words and sentences. But he 
may pepper away in this fashion for years, like 
the farmer's boys who try to drive cattle out of 
a cornfield by shooting popcorn into their but- 
tocks from shotguns. The popcorn produces 
a tickling sensation as it lodges in the tough 
hide of the bovines, but they go right on munch- 
ing the corn. 

Advertisers Who Merely Amuse and Entertain Us 

The advertiser who scatters his shot pro- 
duces a "tickling" sensation, but he doesn't pro- 
duce a panic among buyers. He may amuse, 
entertain, edify or even instruct, but does he 
actually make purchasers or consumers of the 
product he advertises? The man who scatters 
in any line of activity or endeavor is an inter- 
esting personality. He is generally a genius. 
Everybody marvels at his versatility of talent. 
He is not narrow. We feel that we need him 
to relieve the monotony of things. We would 
be lonesome without him. He cheers us with 
his crank notions; he diverts us with the multi- 
tudinous manifestations of his erratic genius. 
Even when he makes things that are of no use 
to any one we are not inclined to do him any 
bodily harm. 
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But whether we like it or not, this is an 
age of concentration. The man with the Win- 
chester rifle and a true and steady aim hits the 
bull's-eye of the human understanding, where 
the fellow who scatters bird-shot doesn't hit 
anything worth while. 

Analyzing the Publicity Possibilities of a Product 

Let us take some concrete examples. A 
firm desires to advertise a new biscuit. It 
is made from the whole wheat grains, which 
have been cooked and drawn into long, fine 
shreds, making a porous biscuit, and after- 
wards baked in ovens. It is obvious that the 
sale of such a biscuit, unlike that of the ordi- 
nary white flour cracker of commerce, must be 
based upon an educational campaign. It will 
not sell because it tastes better than any other 
cracker or biscuit. Candy sells without adver- 
tising because it gratifies the almost universal 
appetite for something sweet. But in the case 
of this biscuit the consumer must be told in a 
convincing way just why its porous, shredded 
character makes it more digestible and more 
nutritious than a common cracker. Unless this 
information is disseminated eff'ectively and 
extensively there is little possibility of creating 
a great market for the product. 
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Let us see what the man who plans an 
advertising campaign for this biscuit has to 
work upon. I would group the various points 
for elaboration and exploitation as follows : 

1. The porous character of the biscuit, 
its fine shreds exposing a great surface for the 
saliva to act upon. 

2. Only good wheat kernels can be shred- 
ded in this way. The defective grains must be 
discarded. 

3. Cooking the wheat in order to shred it 
necessarily destroys all bacteria. 

4. The crispness of its countless shreds 
compels thorough mastication and salivation, 
making assimilation and digestion easy. 

5. It may be eaten as a breakfast food 
or served with hundreds of dainty and delicious 
dishes. 

6. Being made of the whole wheat grain, 
without destroying the naturally organized ele- 
ments in it, the biscuit contains everything that 
is needed for the nourishment of the human 
body. 

7. It contains no yeast, no baking pow- 
der, no animal fats. 

8. Has the delicious "nutty" flavor of 
toasted wheat, stimulating the flow of the gas- 
tric juices. 

9. A boon to dyspeptics, especially those 
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suffering from intestinal disorders and im- 
paired peristalsis. 

10. The cleanliness of the plant, its free- 
dom from dust and the consequent purity of 
the product. 

Can't Cover All the Arguments in One Advertisement 

]Mucli more might be said of this product, 
but these ten propositions furnish a wealth of 
material for the advertiser. The question is: 
AVill he try to cover all these points, each sus- 
ceptible of great elaboration, in each advertise- 
ment? Or will he adopt the bulFs-eye method 
of driving home one point at a time effectively 
and convincingly? Common sense and a 
knowledge of the human understanding unite 
to commend the bull's-eye method for this 
product. How can the advertiser cover all 
these propositions effectively in a magazine 
page? Let him take proposition 6 for instance, 
and construct an advertisement that will ham- 
mer it home to the intellect in such a way that 
tlie reader will take a solemn oath never to eat 
any wheat product that is not made out of the 
whole wheat grain. After rubbing this idea 
indelibly into the mind of the reader in the 
various ways that ingenuity may devise, let the 
advertiser toss in a few "bird-shot" at the bot- 
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torn for "the reader who has time." But don't 
try to liit tlie bull's-eye with bird-shot • The 
aim should be to make an impression with a 
clean, weU-direeted center-shot. 

Making the Reader "Taste" Beef Extract 

For another concrete example take 
Armour's Extract of Beef, The name of the 
house, which is known all over the globe, is 
inseparably associated in the pubHc mind with 
beef. The aim of the advertising campaign 
therefore will be, and probably has been^ to 
exploit in an educational way the dietetic and 
culinary value of beef extract and to impress 
upon the reader the fact that this particular 
brand of beef extract is the purest, richest, 
most nutritious and most palatable that can 
be produced. The advertising should have 
"smack" to it; but great care must be taken lest 
the reader simply smack his lips over beef ex- 
tract and not over Armour's extract. The ad- 
vertising should be constructed in such a way 
that by tlie time the reader gets to the last line 
he can "taste" beef tea or at least drink in its 
delicious aroma. If the advertising has done its 
work the reader will be impressed with the idea 
that he needs Armour's beef extract and that 
he would like it in his soups. 
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Food Copy that Has Real ^Aroma" to It 

In planning an advertising campaign the 
following claims will afford abmidant material 
to work upon: 

1. The beef -eaters are the men of blood 
and brawn and brain — ^the builders and con- 
querors of the world — ^the men who do things 
and make things — stalwart sons of sturdy 
sires. 

2. Men who eat starchy foods and no 
beef are apt to be fat, flabby and flaccid — ^with 
no powers of initiative or endurance — ^they 
grow gouty and grumpy, clumsy and cumber- 
some. 

3. In Armour's extract you have the con- 
centrated strength of prime beef — easily as- 
similated by a stomach that fails to digest the 
beef fiber. 

4. So much care is required in its manu- 
facture it is important that the consumer know 
who made it. "Extract of beef" might be 
made from boiled shoes. 

5. Extract of beef made from coarse 
meat of the wild cattle of South America or 
Australia cannot equal in substance and flavor 
that produced from our well-fatted, graded 
beeves. 

6. Chicago is the cattle market of the 
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world. No other place offers such a plentiful 
supply of fine selected beeves. 

7. Scrupulous care and cleanliness in 
manufacture — put up under personal super- 
vision. 

8. Popular notion that beef extract is 
for invalids only is a mistake — its chief value 
is in its use in preparing foods, soups, sauces 
and gravies. 

9. Its culinary economy — ^big saver of 
time, fuel and energy. 

10. The simplicity of the process of 
manufacture. 

Hammer Home One Proposition at a Time 

Of course the resourceful advertising man 
will learn a good deal more about this beef 
extract before he undertakes to plan an adver- 
tising campaign. He will want to know as 
much about the process of making the extract 
as the man who prepares it for the market. 
Under proposition 10 he should find a wealth 
of interesting and attractive material. Not 
one person in a hundred knows how the extract- 
ive matter is taken from beef. In the popu- 
lar mind the extract is associated with some 
mysterious chemical process. The advertiser 
should take the reader into his confidence on 
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this point, showing that the method is sim- 
plicity itself. A roast of prime beef is cooked 
and "basted" until no portion of the ex- 
tractive matter is left in the fiber. The fiber 
is pressed and used as an animal food, while 
the rich brown liquor, with all the fat elimi- 
nated, is placed in a vacuum pan and con- 
centrated to either a heavy fluid or a paste 
consistency. It is simply the concentrated 
life, strength and beefy flavor of the 
beef body with nothing added and only the 
useless fiber and fat taken away. 

Heart-to-Heart Talk Wins the Reader 

Take one proposition at a time — ^number 
8, for instance, and give the reader a line 
of heart-to-heart talk, adopting the frank, con- 
versational style, without any flaring headlines 
or bombastic buncombe. Scare-heads and im- 
possible pictures are an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the reader. He feels like resenting 
the idea that his attention must be attracted 
by bass drum devices. If illustrations are used, 
let them be artistic and pleasing, but let the 
"talk" be sincere, simple and argumentative, 
breezy and bright. This is a busy world. The 
human mind takes but one impression at a time. 
Hit the bull's-eye. Don't scatter. 
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Before dismissing the general considera- 
tion of "copy" to take up the practical appli- 
cation of these principles to various salable 
products it is interesting to consider the place 
of "reason-why copy" in modern advertising. 
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"REASON-WHY COPY" 

MUCH has been said and written of 
late about "reason-why copy/* as 
though copy with a reason in it 
were some new discovery in publicity. There 
seems to be a disposition to regard "reason-why 
copy" as some distinct and unusual depart- 
ure from well-established methods of adver- 
tising. We are persuaded to believe that 
"reason-why copy" must necessarily be an 
elaborate essay upon the merits of the com- 
modity advertised, set in agate type and with 
about every fifth word underlined. "Reason- 
why copy" is proclaimed as a variety of spe- 
cialized advertising and the work of a specialist 
in publicity who enjoys patent rights pro- 
tecting his invention. There is a tendency to 
think of "reason-why copy" as a succession 
of statements following each other in more or 
less logical sequence, somewhat redundant in 
style, constituting what is usually called in 
newspaper parlance a "story." We are led by 
the writers upon this subject to regard it as 
something that presents a striking contrast to 
the strong lines of display advertising. 
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All Advertising Should Contain "Reason-why Copy" 

Let us not be deceit ed with the notion that 
the only "reason-why copy" is that which is a 
long drawn out story set in agate type with 
words underlined. Every advertisement that 
is worth printing and paying for contains 
"reason- why copy/' No other kind of copy is 
worthy of serious consideration. An adver- 
tisement that does not give a reason is not 
advertising ; it has no publicity value. Merely 
flashing the name of a commodity on a bill- 
board or ill big type in a new spaper is not "rea- 
son-why" advertising- But suppose we merely 
add to the name of the product the price at 
w^hich it sells— for instance, "Capital Cigars j 5 
cents/' Isn't that "reason- why copy"? Doesn't 
the addition of the price furnish a reason to 
some minds for purchasing this cigar? This 
particular reason will appeal only to certain 
persons— to the five-cent fellows, Now, if we 
want to appeal to another class of smokers 
who place quality above price we must add 
another reason. Suppose we write it "Capi- 
tal Cigars, Clear Havana, 6 Cents," This is 
still stronger "reason-w^hy copy" and makes 
an appeal to a large number of smokers 
who have a preference for a particular brand 
of tobacco. 
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Even a Picture May be 'Reason-why Copy^ 

Even the picture of a commodity may be 
"reason-why copy," for it may convey to cer- 
tain minds the first intelligent idea of the com- 
modity, and hence a reason for purchasing it. 
Take the picture of a shoe in a magazine. It 
catches the eye of the man who has peculiarly 
shaped feet. He has been buying shoes all his 
life. He has had much difficulty in getting the 
right kind of a shoe in the local stores of his 
own town. He does not know what "shoe com- 
fort" is. He knows the shape of his feet; they 
are not like other feet — so he thinks. The man 
who fixes the styles in footwear for each season 
of the year did not have access to his pedal ex- 
tremities; or if he did, he did not regard them 
as a type of the average shape and form to an 
extent that would justify their use as patterns 
for the lasts upon which the shoe product of 
the year was to be made. He may be a man of 
strong individuality who will not conform his 
apparel to the decrees or notions of the fashion 
autocrats. Comfort and not style is his first 
consideration. The picture of a shoe in the 
magazine impresses him with the idea that it 
was built especially for such feet as his. It 
presents to him a picture of possible comfort. 
If he is a busy man of business he will gener- 
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ally tear out the magazine page, shove it into 
his pocket, and when he reaches the office will 
dictate a letter ordering the shoe or a letter 
asking for illustrated booklet of the house 
which advertises the shoe. Who can say that 
the picture of the shoe was not the strongest 
kind of "reason- why copy" for him? 

Don't Crowd it all in One Advertisement 

But it is needless to tell the average man 
who has had much experience in advertising 
that it is foolish to crowd all the reasons for 
a particular commodity into one advertisement. 
The bull's-eye method is the one that tells in 
"reason-why copy." It is better to hammer 
home two or three reasons each day or each 
week or each month than to bunch all the rea- 
sons into one advertisement, thereby necessi- 
tating the use of type so small that the average 
person will not read it. 

Just how many reasons should be em- 
bodied in one advertisement depends upon the 
space that is used, the kind of commodity ad- 
vertised and the class of people which can be 
reached by the arguments adduced and to 
whom this particular product is usually sold. 
Take the advertising for the 1900 Washer, for 
instance; this copy is usually referred to as a 
sample of "reason-why" copy carried to the 
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The "1900" Gravity Washer 
Must Pay for Itself 



A MAN tried to sell me a hone, onoe. He said it wu a fine horae 
and had nothing the matter with it. I wanted a fine hone. But. 
1 didn't know anything about hones much. And, I didn't know 
the man very well either. 

So I told him I wanted to try the horae for a month. He said **all 
right, but pay me fint, and I'll give you back your money if the horae 
isn't all right." 

Well. I didn't like that. I was afraid the horse wasn't "all right" 
and that I might have to whistle for my money if I onoe purted with it. 
So I didn't buy the horse, although I wanted it badly. Now this set me 
thinking. 

You see I make washing machines — the "1000" Gravity Washer. 

And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse, and about the man who owned it. 

But I'd never know, because they wouldn't write and tell me. You 
see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. (I sold upwards of 600,000 
that way already — nearly five million dollara' worth.) 

So, thought!, it's only fair enough to let people try my Washing 
Machines for a month before they pay for them, just as I wanted to 
try the horse. 

Now, our "1900" Gravity Washer is a new invention, and I know 
what it will do. I know it will wash clothes without wearing them, in 
less than half the time they can be washed by hand, or by any ordinary 
machine. , 

When I say half the time I mean half — not a little quicker, but twice 
as quick. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in Six minutes. I 
know no Washer made by any other concern can do that, in less than 
12 minutes, without wearmg out the clothes. 

I'm in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That's why I 
know these thinss so surely. Because I have to know them, and there 
isn't a Washing Machine made that I haven't seen and studied. 

Our "1900 Gravity Washer does the work so easy that a child can 
run it almost as well as a strong woman. And it don't wear the clothes, 
nor fray edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing machines 
do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the clothes 
like a Force Pump might. 

If people only knew how much hard work the "1900" Gravity 
Washer saves every week, for 10 years, — and how much longer their 
clothes would wear, they would fall over each other trying to buy it. 

So, said I to myself, I'll just do with my "1900" Gravity Washer 
what I wanted the man to do with the horse. Only, I won't wait for 
people to ask me. I'll offer to do it first, and I'll "make good" the ofifer 
every time. That's how I sold nearly half a million Washers. 
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extreme. It looks like a long, tedious and 
wearisome story. The average business man 
will not read it, neither will the average society 
woman of the day whose time is deeply en- 
grossed in social activities or in the work inci- 
dental to her connection with clubs or charita- 
ble endeavor. But the 1900 Washer is not sold 
to business men, neither is it sold to society or 
club women. In judging of the value of this 
kind of "reason-why copy," therefore, we must 
consider its adaptability to the class of people 
which the advertising is intended to reach. 
Judging by this test, I think it will be gener- 
ally conceded that this is very good "reason- 
why copy." 

Reason-why Copy for Automobiles 

If this advertisement is inserted in the 
right kind of medimns it will be read by thou- 
sands of women whose washings are done in 
their own homes, with whom wash-day is a 
problem and a bugbear and who are inter- 
ested in anything that offers a release from 
its thraldom or its enslavement. The story 
is told in just the kind of language and in 
just the way that will interest this class of 
possible purchasers. It would be a waste of 
space and money to try to reach this class 
of people with copy full of rhetorical embellish- 
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ment, technical terms and high sounding 
words. It must go right to the heart of the 
average woman who desires to simplify the 
work of housekeeping and to unload some of 
its burdens. 

But suppose we attempt to apply this same 
kind of copy to automobile advertising. Auto- 
mobile advertising is for two classes of people, 
( 1 ) Those who have some knowledge of auto- 
mobiles gained either by experience with one 
or two machines or by extended reading of 
automobile booklets and catalogs; (2) Those 
who know nothing about automobiles and who 
have not enough mechanical knowledge to ap- 
preciate or understand any of the fine points 
of mechanism which differentiates one machine 
from another. This is by far the larger class 
of readers of magazines. It is manifestly ab- 
surd, therefore, to get up advertising to occupy 
expensive space in the magazines to reach 
merely the former class. It is also an obvious 
waste of space and money to give this larger 
class of magazine readers an exhaustive story 
in the shape of "reason-why copy" covering 
the fifty or sixty points in the mechanism of a 
machine. 

When you reflect that a whole chapter 
might be written on Lubrication alone you wiU 
be impressed with the absurdity of trying to 
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cover the entire automobile proposition in a 
magazine advertisement which goes to all 
classes of readers. This elaboration of me- 
chanical detail should be left to the illustrated 
booklet and catalog, the only place in which the 
story can be told in a convincing and effective 
style, and these booklets or catalogs should be 
called out by magazine advertising which con- 
sists of a handsome picture of the machine with 
a few strong lines calculated to impress the 
possible automobile purchaser with the idea 
that it would be imwise to invest in an automo- 
bile without getting the catalog and its com- 
plete information regarding this particular 
machine. Manifestly, therefore, the automo- 
bile ad is not the place for the kind of "reason- 
why copy" which may get such satisfactory 
results for "The 1900 Washer." 
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THE VALUE OF PICTORIAL. 
ADVERTISING 

I ONCE saw a man purchase a magazine 
at a news-stand, rip off the advertising 

pages and toss them back to the news- 
dealer, remarking as he did so that it was a 
habit of his. 

Said a bystander: " That's where you are 
wrong, old man. You are throwing away the 
best part of the magazine. I always read the 
advertisements first. I read them first, not only 
because they exhibit the cleanest and tersest 
English, but because they afford a glimpse of 
the great industrial and commercial enter- 
prises of our time. An industry that can 
afford to spend from $100,000 to $500,000 a 
year in advertising is worth looking into." 

And the bystander was right. As one of 
the founders of the "Chautauqua Assembly " 
he knew something about the value of adver- 
tising. The stranger was a dealer in pig-iron. 
You don't have to advertise to sell pig-iron. 

Advertising has made the modern maga- 
zine. If it were not for the advertising man- 
ager the editor could not regale the reader with 
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stories of "graft" and 'Trenzied Finance'' and 
the publisher could not ciTiise all summer in a 
beautiful yacht. The big problem in most 
magazine offices is to keep the editor from driv- 
ing away good advertising. The average 
editor is not always in sympathy with that 
department of the publication from which he 
draws his salary. 

Levies Tribute from Writers, Artists and Eagravers 

The reader who gets the notion that the 
man who buys ten stories a month is the "whole 
thing" in a magazine will do well to examine 
the pages of one of the standard magazines. 
Take one of the ten-cent magazines for exam- 
ple. I found in a recent number 134 pages of 
advertising and 119 pages of "ordinary read- 
ing matter/* 

But that isn't all Counting the advertis- 
ing pages and the pages of * 'ordinary reading 
matter" is easy. Others have done it before. 
But let us go further and make a more inter- 
esting and significant comparison. Let us see 
to what extent the advertising section of the 
magazine has drawn upon the literaiy brains 
of the country — what tribute it has levied upon 
the artists and engravers, 

I found in that same number of the maga- 
zine 12 separate pieces of so-called ''reading 
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matter" which we may designate for purposes 
of comparison as "ordinary literature." Three 
of these were poems, leaving only nine pieces of 
literature that could be fairly regarded as of 
enough popular interest to attract the atten- 
tion of the average reader of the magazine. Of 
course, anybody can write "poetry" such as is 
published in the average 10-cent magazine, and 
most anybody beyond the age of 45 or 50 can 
easily dig up a few copies of the Fireside 
CompardoTij or some other story paper pub- 
lished in the sixties, and find the material that 
might be "warmed over" into a good story. 
But not so with the contributions to the ad- 
vertising pages. These must be timely, 
terse, lucid, up-to-date and full of human in- 
terest. 

Advertising Made the Modem Magazine 

In the advertising pages of this magazine 
I found 310 separate pieces of publicity litera- 
ture, each presumably contributed by an expert 
in his line, who not only knows how to write 
forceful and lucid English, but who must have 
a thorough knowledge of the product for 
which he is seeking an enlarged market and to 
which he is seeking to attract the attention of 
the reader. Here were 310 separate pages of 
literature written mostly by high-salaried men, 
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each representing much careful study and 
thought. It is also well to remember that in 
this announcement we have not included school 
and college advertising. For these 310 pieces 
of advertising literature 287 illustrations were 
required, while only 50 were used to illustrate 
the nine pieces of "ordinary literature" which 
were sandwiched in the body of the magazine, 
and some of these were very poor and indiffer- 
ent specimens of picture making and engrav- 
ing, while the 287 illustrations represented the 
best efforts of the best artists in the country. 

Another issue of this same magazine pre- 
sented an even more interesting comparison. 
In this number there were 113 pages of reading 
matter, embracing 16 separate articles or con- 
tributions, against 201 pages of advertising 
which embraced 405 separate and distinct 
pieces of publicity literature, nearly all attract- 
ively and artistically illustrated. The most 
of these pictures were actual illustrations of 
the product which was being advertised, while 
a few, and perhaps the most artistic and at- 
tractive, had no relation to the article adver- 
tised and were merely used to attract the atten- 
tion of the reader to the text or "copy." It 
was also noted that some of the strongest adver- 
tisements in the magazine were not illustrated 
at all. 
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The Place of the Picture in Advertising 

And this brings us to the discussion of the 
"Place of the Picture in Modern Advertising." 
Is the picture needed to draw the attention of 
the average reader of the modem magazine or 
newspaper, and if so, should it be the "whole 
thing" in the advertisement? Should it illus- 
trate the product advertised, or should it serve 
merely to attract attention to the copy, having 
no relation to the product advertised and con- 
veying no suggestion as to the article which the 
advertiser desires to sell? 

Strong "Copy'' That Needs No Pictures 

It is true that nearly every man who has 
had any experience in the advertising business, 
who has prepared copy or designs for any 
product, or who has expended any considerable 
sums for advertising, has a deep-seated convic- 
tion upon this point. He knows which form of 
advertising he believes in whether or not he 
has the courage to always maintain his convic- 
tions or to offer his opinions under all circum- 
stances. A man who has had to struggle with 
artists in the preparation of an advertising 
campaign for any commodity is apt to enter- 
tain still more positive opinions upon this ques- 
tion, for the insistence of the artist that the 
picture must be the "whole thing" and his 
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unconquerable desire to fill the entire space of 
the magazine page with his creations only tend 
to make the "copy" man put on his "fighting 
clothes" almost to the extent of abandoning the 
picture idea altogether. 

I. wonder if this has been the experience 
of the advertisers represented by the accom- 
panying group of advertisements clipped from 
the magazines? Here are advertisements of 
some of the biggest firms of the country, all of 
which have had wide experience in advertising, 
and all of which have expended large sums of 
money in publicity. It is interesting to note 
that some of these are by firms that are in the 
advertising business, and if these firms follow 
the custom of practicing what they preach, it 
might be only a fair assumption to conclude 
that the strongest advertising in the modem 
magazine and that which is calculated to attract 
the most attention is the advertising which is 
not illustrated by pictures or designs of any 
kind, but which depends upon the strength and 
convincing character of its "copy" to attract 
the interest and attention of the reader. 

Pictures Are Needed for Some Products 

Here is an announcement by Mr. Post, 
for instance. The striking and rather start- 
ling question — "Are You Brainy Enough?" — 
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stares the reader in the face, and you can easily 
imagine that this man who has spent mil- 
lions in advertising means to ask you — "Are 
you brainy enough to understand English 
without having some curious or unique crea- 
tion of the artist tossed into your face?" In 
other words — "Does it require attractive 
devices more or less extraneous, startling or 
imusual, to attract your attention to a common- 
sense, logical presentation of the argument in 
favor of a breakfast food?" Of course, this 
is not the question Mr. Post intended to ask, 
but it was the first thought that came to my 
mind on reading the catch-line over this adver- 
tisement. 

Copy Without Pictures Should be Unusual in Style 

No matter what may be the individual 
opinion regarding the necessity for pictures 
to attract attention to advertising, it will have 
to be conceded that these advertisements are 
strong and convincing and that they stand out 
separate and distinct from the rest of the 
advertising in the magazine by reason of the 
very fact that they are not embellished with 
pictures. When every advertisement in the 
magazine is illustrated with some creation of 
the artist's brain it will be obvious to the most 
superficial student of advertising that the 
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A lamp-chimney is a 
small matter to make 
so much fuss about. 

There would be no 
need of fuss if I could 
only impress on the 
American housewife's 
mind that Macbeth*s 
lamp-chimneys give 
more light, almost never 
break from heat, fit the 
lamp, and avoid that 
sickening lamp odor. 

Don't be fooled, my 
name is on it if it*s a 
Macbeth. 

My index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly; tells how to care 
for lamps. It's free — ^let me 
send it to you. Address 

Macbeth, Ktubm:^, 

" FUin Talk " without Pictuna 
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advertisement wliich consists of good, strong 
and convincing talk, plirased in concise and 
lucid English, without any illustrations what- 
ever to help it out, will attract most attention 
from the readers of the magazine by reason of 
the very fact that it is different from the rest. 
Was it some such consideration as this that 
induced these big advertising firms to present 
then' plain, matter-of-fact statements to busi- 
ness men without any embellisliment whatever 
at tlie hands of the designer or engraver? 

His Sentences Must Say Somethiiig 

Leavmg the question as to the value of 
this kind of advertising to be fought out by 
the artists and those who are paying the money 
for the space, it is plainly obvious that copy 
for advertisements w4iich do not depend upon 
pictures to attract attention must be very 
strong, logical and convincing. The phrase- 
ology should be unique and out of the ordinary. 
It should follow new and unusual channels of 
expression. While there should be no striv- 
ing for ''freak" words, phrases and sentences, 
much strength may be given to the "copy" by 
sharp departures from hackneyed styles of 
diction. Such an advertisement cannot be an 
essay or an editorial if it means to attract the 
attention and interest of the reader- The edi- 
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torial style must be abandoned for the sharp, 
terse, concise, trip-hammer stj^'le of writing. 
The sentences must be short and lucid and 
right to the point. There must be no long 
words and no wearisome redundancies. The 
caption or catch-line, which is intended to rivet 
the reader's attention as he carelessly turns the 
pages of the magazine, must be new and strik- 
ingly original, appealing to the human interest 
of the hour. 

Products That Demand Pictorial Illastratioii 

The man who is writing "copy" to go with 
beautiful and attractive illustrations has an 
easy job compared with the writer who must 
fill the page with convincing English. 

There are some products the nature of 
which seems to call for illustration in order to 
present them to the reader in an attractive and 
convincing manner. Take automobiles for 
instance. What manufacturer or advertiser 
would think of advertising a particular make 
of automobile without giving the reader a pic- 
ture of the vehicle? It is true that the reader 
may say — "all automobiles look alike to me," 
but it is not an easy matter to persuade the 
manufacturer or inventor of the particular 
automobile that a picture of his machine is not 
necessary to impress the reader with its points 
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of superiority over all other machines. This 
is one product that seems to demand picto- 
rial illustration. How can you get enthused 
over the pastime of automobiling, and how can 
you become impressed with the strong points 
possessed by a particular machine unless you 
can see a picture of it? 

Yet occasionally one finds a strong adver- 
tisement, among all the automobile advertise- 
ments, which is not embellished by the picture 
of the machine or any part of it. 

So much for the "copy'* which needs no 
picture embellishment to attract the attention 
of the reader. Now we come to the question as 
to what kind of illustration is the most effect- 
ive in pictorial advertising, the kind that con- 
tains no suggestion of the commodity adver- 
tised and which does not relate to it in any way, 
or the kind that contains the picture showing 
either the form or uses of the product adver- 
tised? I have thought several times that I had 
solved this question finally and conclusively to 
my own satisfaction, but as soon as I get in 
touch with an artist again I am generally per- 
suaded that I am the victim of egregious error. 

Can You Advertise Shoes Without a Picture? 

Running casually through the advertis- 
ing pages of the current magazines I find only 
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a few advertisements in which the illustrations 
have little if any relation to the product adver- 
tised. 

For instance, note the shoe advertisement. 
In this advertisement there is no suggestion 
whatever of a shoe or a special brand of shoes. 
One must know what the word "So;rosis" stands 
for in order to connect the young lady who is 
doing the carving on the bark of the tree with 
shoes. The picture does not even show whether 
the young lady herself is wearing shoes or not. 
Of course, this advertisement will attract 
attention. Any picture of a comely maiden in 
summer attire carving a name on a tree in the 
woods will attract the attention of the reader, 
but the question is, what impression does it 
leave on the mind of the reader when he lays 
down the magazine which he has been reading? 
Is it that of a particular brand of shoe for 
women, or is it that of a young lady alone in 
the woods carving a name on the bark of a tree? 

Take the Reader Into Your Confidence 

All these advertisements are artistically 
beautiful and attractive. Each will attract the 
attention of the reader. There is no doubt 
about that. But the question that always sug- 
gests itself to my mind is this: Is the adver- 
tiser afraid to push his product immediately, 
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graphically and forcefully to the attention of 
the reader? Why should the advertiser go 
"around Robin Hood's Barn" to bring the 
commodity which he is selling to the attention 
of the reader? Doesn't it savor of the patent 
medicine advertisements you have read in other 
days which regale you with some beautiful and 
interesting talk about some subject in which 
you are interested and then fetches up at the 
end suddenly and unexpectedly with some ref- 
erence to "Perkin's Pale Pills for Pink Peo- 
ple"? Why not come out boldly and candidly 
and take the reader into your confidence at 
once as though you were not ashamed of the 
product and not afraid of your ability to hold 
the attention of the reader? 

Pictures of Packages Have Value 

Personally, I have always been a firm 
believer in the kind of pictorial advertising 
which illustrates plainly and artistically the 
form, character and uses of the product adver- 
tised. It depends, of course, upon the product 
and the kind of readers you are trying to reach. 
I can easily conceive of products which do not 
lend themselves easily or effectively to illustra- 
tion, and yet I cannot conceive of any com- 
modity which calls for a picture that is very 
remote from the copy or text that goes with it. 
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If the picture does not illustrate the article 
advertised it should at least serve to connect the 
copy and the article in a very effective and 
striking way. Advertising for food products, 
for instance, should show not only the form 
and uses of the product but should occasionally 
show a picture of the package in which it is 
sold, to the end that consmners and possible 
consumers may easily recognize the same in the 
markets. 

Two Kinds of Pictorial Advertising 

In advertising, however, as in other de- 
partments of hmnan endeavor, a few facts 
will "kick to death" all the fine spun theories 
of the psychologist. For fear I might be 
wrong on this proposition, and as a concession 
to those who believe that the picture should not 
remind the reader at once of the product adver- 
tised, in directing the publicity for shredded 
wheat I follow the practice of preparing two 
designs for the magazines every month. In 
one of these it is always my purpose to hit the 
reader between the eyes with a shredded 
wheat biscuit. In the other design I use a 
picture as beautifully artistic as the artist can 
make it, having no relation to the product 
advertised, but serving to draw attention to the 
copy or "talk" so that the impression made by 
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the picture will not be the only one received 
or carried away, by the reader of the magazine. 
Illustrations of these two ideas in pictorial 
advertising are presented by the two advertise- 
ments oh opposite page, one of which calls 
attention directly and immediately not only to 
the biscuit itself and the package and the sim- 
plest use of the biscuit, but to the shredding 
process as distinguished from other processes 
of preparing wheat foods. I do not think it 
immodest for me to claim that the reader who 
sees this advertisement can escape these three 
points regarding shredded wheat products. 

What Is the Impression Made by Each? 

The other advertisement showing the 
pretty and comely maiden unpacking her 
books and other college trappings ready to 
enter again upon her school work is timely and 
can hardly fail to attract the attention of every 
person who is pleased with the comeliness and 
freshness of a neatly gowned young school 
girl. But does the reader carry away from 
this advertisement any real strong or convinc- 
ing impression regarding the product? Is the 
impression made upon the mind that of a beau- 
tiful young school girl and is there merely a 
desire on the part of the reader — if he belongs 
to the sterner sex — ^to be there on that very spot 
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assisting her in unpacking her books and help- 
ing her to get- nicely started upon her school 
work? Who can tell? Is there any one wise 
enough to decide which is tiie better form of 
pictorial advertising? 

Didn't Know He Was an ^TExpert** 

On the way to the railroad station I pass 
every morning a small shop where school 
books, stationery and candy are sold and 
which is passed by hundreds of children on 
their way to school. In the show window there 
is a tempting array of pencils, pens, slates, 
scratch tablets, rulers, erasers and other jim- 
cracks that maketh the heart of the school boy 
glad. In the midst of this display, occupying 
the "center of the stage" and making itself 
the "whole thing" in the window is a great big 
tub of chocolate and maple caramels lying on 
its side with its toothsome sweets pouring out 
like the contents of a cornucopia over the floor 
of the big show window. Little boys and girls 
have pennies given to them with which to pur- 
chase pencils, slates and books. The child's 
appetite for sweets is stronger than his desire 
to study or his sense of probity. What boy 
with pennies jingling in his pocket could with- 
stand such a temptation as this? 

The tub of caramels is "Mr. Buttinsky" in 
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this window. It is his job to divert the atten- 
tion of the small boy away from the books, 
pencils and other implements of study that sur- 
roimd it. The tub of caramels in the show 
window of the store — ^the ostensible purpose of 
which is to sell school supplies — ^represents the 
modem advertiser in the modem magazine. It 
is his business to divert the attention of the 
reader for a moment from the main body of 
literature which is supposed to constitute the 
magazine. In the case of the grocer, who un- 
doubtedly makes no claim to being an "adver- 
tising expert," the job was done most cleverly 
and effectively. Can the advertiser who is 
spending thousands of dollars every year afford 
to show less cleverness, less business sense or a 
less perfect knowledge of human nature? 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE 
NEWSPAPER 

A MONG the mediums of publicity for the 
/A advertisement of salable commodities the 
newspaper and the magazine easily stand 
first. The most ardent advocate of other forms 
of advertising will hardly care to openly chal- 
lenge this statement. Indeed, they are the only 
mediimfis through which the producer or seller 
may reach effectively and convincingly any 
considerable body of the intelligent purchasing 
classes. Other mediums may be found to 
secure wide and profitable publicity for certain 
articles but as a general proposition it is safe 
to affirm that they are useful as auxiliary or 
supplementary agencies, to back up the real 
educational work of the magazines and news- 
papers. Proceeding upon this generally 
accepted hypothesis it is interesting to consider 
the special merits of each and to institute com- 
parisons of advertising values. 

Relative Value of Magazine and Newspaper 

While I was in charge of some special 
publicity work for the St. Louis Exposition I 
dropped in upon a gathering of advertising 
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men in Festival Hall, just in time to hear two 
well-known advertising men discussing with 
much apparent acrimony the comparative val- 
ues of newspapers and magazines as advertis- 
ing mediums. 

One represented a magazine; the other 
was advertising manager of a big Chicago 
newspaper. One claimed that the magazine 
was the better medium for an effective pub- 
licity campaign; the other maintained that the 
newspaper was the only place for the advertiser 
who really wanted to market his goods. 

Each was good in his own line and each 
sincere and earnest in the advocacy of his own 
medium, but neither of them had ever handled 
an appropriation for advertising a particular 
product. Neither of them had ever grappled 
with the problem of enlarging the market for 
a particular commodity. If either of them had 
expended his own money or someone else's 
money in trying to increase the sales of a 
product through various plans of publicity he 
would not have torn his hirsute in hectic frenzy 
over the relative value of the newspaper and 
the magazine as advertising mediums. 

For two advertising managers to attempt 
to array the magazine and newspaper interests 
against each other in destructive antagonism 
is no less absurd than would be the action of a 
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great general who ordered his artillery to turn 
its guns upon the infantry. 

Each Calls for Different Copy 

The magazine and newspaper have their 
distinct values as advertising mediums and 
each is essential to the profitable and effective 
exploitation of nearly all commodities that are 
offered for sale, for each calls for a different 
line of copy and for a different plan of cam- 
paign. To run magazine copy in a newspaper 
or newspaper copy in a magazine is like adver- 
tising "baby food" in the Bachelors^ Bugle or 
advertising electric fans in Labrador. A man 
who went up and down Fifth Avenue, New 
York, peddling baby carriages would soon be 
arrested as a lunatic and put under restraint 
for the general safety of the public. If he 
were offering a new line of expensive toggery 
for bull pups, however, he would be regarded 
as a sagacious and enterprising business man, 
possessed of the true "advertising instinct." 

The Life of the Daily Newspaper is Only 24 Hours 

There are several things for the advertiser 
to bear in mind, however, before entering upon 
an advertising campaign in the newspapers. 
Among them are these: 
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1. Newspapers are read by busy people. 

2. The life of the daily newspaper is 
only twenty- four hours at most. 

3. Its circulation is local, not national. 
If you catch the eye and the thought 

of the newspaper reader you must catch it 
quickly. The mental attitude of a man who 
is reading a newspaper is different from the 
mental attitude of a man who is reading a 
magazine. His mind is engrossed in business 
or in the affairs of the day. You cannot hope 
to interest him in arguments that require much 
serious thought or study. If he gets an im- 
pression from the advertising he must get it 
quickly and easily, and he is not apt to get more 
than one impression from one advertisement at 
each reading. 

As the newspaper has a short life, seldom 
extending over twenty-four hours, it is a waste 
of money and space to attempt to cover every 
phase of your proposition in one issue of the 
newspaper. Newspaper advertising, instead of 
carrying all of the manufacturer's or dealer's 
"story" in one issue should extend the educa- 
tional campaign over a series of papers, adding 
a new argument each day and multiplying 
impressions until the reader has become con- 
vinced, or until you have created in his mind a 
new want. 
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Any manuracturer with im- 
agination can sit down with i 
copy of The Ladies' Home 
JouRKAt and note how care- 
fully its contents arc adapted 
to a certain class of the Amer* 
ican woman. He can make a 
few inquiries and find out in just 
what estimation Thz Ladies' 
Home Journal is held. He 
can then realize that his adver- 
tisement in the columns of the 
one copy which be can follow 
into the home is carefully con- 
sidered by the purchasing agent 
in that home, and he can then 
multiply that result by the 
millions of homes which The 
Ladies' Home Journal 
reaches every month. If that 
manufacturer sells a food, he 
can realize that the purchasing 
agent buys not only for her 

* Plain talk '* style of forelgD copy foi' Dewspapers 
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Some Newspapers Have National Circulation 

No matter what the advertising manager 
of the big daily newspaper may tell you, it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that its circula- 
tion, after all, is only local. It covers the city 
in which it is published and a certain amount of 
contiguous and surrounding territory much 
better than any magazine can cover it, but it 
does not reach out over the entire Union as does 
the popular magazine of national circulation. 
Of course, there are exceptions to these rules. 
Some daily newspapers have national circula- 
tion; but no matter how great the circulation 
of a metropolitan daily, it is easily possible to 
draw a circle around the city in which it is pub- 
lished which will very clearly mark the circum- 
ference of its densest circulation. 

The logical deduction from all this is that 
whether the advertiser uses the daily news- 
papers or not must depend largely upon the 
commodity he has to sell, and that if he does 
use the newspapers he must understand that 
they call for a different line of copy and for a 
different plan of campaign from the maga- 
zines. 

Newspaper **Copy" Must Have *Tf ewspaper Style" 

Even those who read both the newspapers 
and the magazines invariably reserve their lei- 
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sure moments or their hours of reflection for 
the magazine. In any events those who have 
"the magazine habit" represent a distinct class 
and must be reached in a distinct way. The 
mental attitude of the man who is reading his 
newspaper is different from the mental atti- 
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tude of the man who is reading a magazine. If 
you catch the eye or the thought of the news- 
paper reader you must catch it quickly. You 
must catch it in a newspaper way and in a 
newspaper style. You caimot hope to make 
more than one or two impressions in one adver- 
tisement. Neither can you hope to interest him 
in arguments that require very much serious 
thought. His mind is engrossed in business or 
in the affairs of the day. It is sometimes best, 
therefore, to trj^ to reach him through the chan- 
nels of his daily interest and thought. 

"Human Interest" Idea in Newspaper Advertisiiig 

The *1iuman interest" idea should pervade 
the advertising copy which appears in a daily 
newspaper. It should center around some 
event or occurrence of popular interest. Of 
course this is not true of all newspapers or of 
all newspaper readers. In the smaller towns 
and cities the newspaper is more apt to be a 
family journal, almost taking the place of the 
magazine, and, going into the home as it does, 
is much more carefully and thoroughly read 
than the metropolitan daily. Here is another 
chance for differentiation in newspaper copy, 
I have always contended that the advertising 
copy for a Chicago or New York paper should 
be enthely different in tone and style and mat- 
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ter from that of advertising copy for an even- 
ing paper printed in Rockford, Illinois. In 
considering this question in its broader aspects 
I am necessarily speaking of the general aver- 
age of humanity. We must content ourselves 
with general propositions in a book of this 
scope. 

Ascendancy of the '^Counting Room" in Journalism 

It is useless to indulge in lachrymal jere- 
miads over the importance of the advertising 
man or manager in the newspaper office. His 
increasing ascendancy has come along with the 
natural evolution from "journalism" to the 
newspaper industry. The modem successful 
newspaper is a commercial proposition. The 
owner of a newspaper is engaged in buying 
raw paper and the news of the day and selling 
the same at a profit. To enhance his profits 
he sells advertising space to those who are en- 
gaged in the business of merchandising. The 
owner or editor of a paper may maintain the 
beautiful and impressive bluff of nmning a 
journal to influence public opinion, to purify 
politics, to elevate public morals and to reor- 
ganize the social structure in general. If he 
is in earnest he may soon sink a million. If he 
is using the editorial page as a cloak for a 
legitimate commercial enterprise and not to put 
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politicians in oflSce or to tell the people how to 
think and how to vote he will not have to issue 
bonds to meet his obligations. 

Importance of the Advertising Manager 

I was editorial writer on a Chicago morn- 
ing newspaper for ten years. I do not mean to 
convey the impression that it took me ten years 
to learn that a Chicago newspaper is a com- 
mercial enterprise. I merely mention it to 
show that I have some knowledge of the forces 
and interests which control the management of 
the modern metropolitan newspaper. The 
state does not endow the newspaper as it does 
miiversities and public schools. It is foolish, 
therefore, to regard the modem newspaper as 
purely an educational enterprise. The increas- 
ing importance of the advertising manager and 
of the writer and originator of advertising is 
to be expected as one of the natural evolutions 
of the publishing business which have placed 
the modern newspaper upon an independent 
and profitable basis. 

The editorial writer is called upon from 
day to day to write upon a wide range of sub- 
jects concerning which the most erudite writer 
can have but a smattering of knowledge. 
There is little time for exhaustive or careful 
investigation of each subject. The man who 
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is directing publicity for one product is per- 
mitted to give his entire thought and study to 
that product and its publicity possibilities. He 
can centralize and specialize. This specializa- 
tion is the keynote of modem progress in all 
departments of human endeavor. 

Advertising "Copy" Must Be "Boiled-Down" English 

Specialization is what makes the advertis- 
ing pages of the modern magazines more inter- 
esting than all the other pages. The advertis- 
ing calls for the best literature and art. They 
must have the best pictures by the best artists 
and the copy must be clean, terse, and lucid 
English. The average editorial on the average 
editorial page of the modem newspaper might 
easily be "boiled down" to four or five sen- 
tences. This does not mean that they should 
be boiled down. The public generally likes an 
editorial which spins out the subject to some 
length, in a succession of well-turned and 
smooth-rounded sentences. It does not always 
demand brevity in newspaper writing, but 
when you come to presenting all the arguments 
for a particular product within the limits of a 
magazine page the boiling-down process be- 
comes necessary and it must be skillfully and 
cleverly done. 

Condensation requires much time and 
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study. When asked to write a short editorial 
upon a certain subject of popular interest the 
late Charles A. Dana of the New York Sun 
replied that he "had no time to write short edi- 
torials/' He might dictate a long editorial in 
half an hour but a short editorial, full of pith 
and pohit, might require a day or two of care- 
ful and painstaking labor. The man who 
writes copy for a page of magazine advertis- 
ing must say a great deal in a few sentences 
and must say it in a way to reach the average 
intelligence. 

Life of Magazine From Thirty to Ninety Days 

The life of the average magazine is from 
thirty to ninety days. That is, the average 
magazine will lie around the average home or 
the average club all the way from thirty to 
ninety days, and during that time its advertis- 
ing pages are repeatedly scanned by members 
of the family, by visitors, neighbors or mem- 
bers of the club. In some homes, indeed, the 
maga/iines are not put away until the end of 
the year, while in others they are carefully laid 
away each month as soon as a new number 
arrives. The advertisement for a newspaper 
may be like a street car sign, simply a reminder 
of the product, while the magazine ad must 
appeal to the reflective mind. The magazine 
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page is the place for an "educational cam- 
paign," not a place for buffoonery or flip- 
pancy. It should be serious and sane. The 
copy for it must be as strong and convincing 
in January as it was in November. It should 
require no professor of psychology, therefore, 
to tell us that there must be marked differentia- 
tion between newspaper advertising and maga- 
zine advertising. 

Difference between Newspaper and Magazine "Copy** 

Let us take the advertising for shredded 
wheat as a concrete example of this. One is a 
magazine ad for shredded wheat, good for all 
times of the year, which appeals directly to a 
class which constitutes a large percentage of the 
magazine readers. 

The other is an ad for the same product to 
occupy a quarter-page space in the metropoli- 
tan daily newspaper. It takes advantage of 
the popular interest in the Russian-Japanese 
War, and should appear directly after some 
important engagement, like the Battle of 
Mukden. Whether the average newspaper 
reader reads it all through or not he can hardly 
fail to get the impression that there is some 
connection between the victorious Japanese 
army and shredded wheat products. 
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"ping-ping" of the advertising infantry repre- 
sented by the newspapers that go daily into the 
homes of the people. Both are needed for an 
effective and profitable advertising campaign 
for any commodity. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF MAGAZIXE 
PAGES 

THERE is wide diversity of opinion re- 
garding the relative value to advertisers 
of magazine advertising pages* There 
is no question that some pages are more valu- 
able than others, just as the advertisement next 
to "pure reading matter" in newspapers is 
more valuable than an advertisement which is 
buried in a mass of other advertising matter 
far away from news items or editorials, 
W^hether one page is actually more valuable 
than another to the advertiser or not we know 
the publisher charges more for certain pages 
which he calls "preferred positions.** 

Value of So-called "Preferred Positions'* 

But is the scale of rates fixed by the pub- 
lisher based upon actual tests — upon the expe- 
rience of advertisers? I think not. Assuming 
that no one will dispute the claim that the last 
back cover page is the most valuable of all the 
preferred positions, the publisher ranges tlie 
pages in the order of their value about as fol- 
lows: 
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First. The last back cover page. 

Second. The first inside cover page. 

Third. The last inside cover page. 

Fourth. The first page facing table of 
contents or first page of reading matter. 

Fifth. The page facing last page of 
reading matter. 

The order of this arrangement may vary 
slightly according to the differing views of 
publishers, but it fairly represents the gener- 
ally accepted standard for adjusting a scale of 
prices for preferred positions. It is also true 
that publishers of certain magazines have addi- 
tional "preferred positions" which they regard 
as more valuable than what is called "the run" 
of the advertising pages. In such publications 
as the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies' Home 
Journal and the Delineator there are obviously 
only three preferred positions — the three cover 
pages. Space on all other pages does not 
differ materially in value for the reason that 
each of the white pages carries from one to three 
columns of reading matter, so that all advertis- 
ing may be said to be next to "pure reading 
matter." 

Depends Upon the "Copy" and the Article Advertised 

In my opinion the relative value of these 
pages to the advertiser depends entirely upon 
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the product to be advertised and tiie kind of 
copy that is to be used and the kind of people 
that is reached by the particular medium in 
which you are advertising. Let me illustrate. 
In a publication the circulation of which con- 
sists largely of news-stand sales and which lies 
around barber shops, club rooms, hotel reading 
rooms and other places frequented by men, 
there is no question about the greater value of 
the back cover page to advertisers, for the pub- 
lication is apt to lie with the back cover page 
exposed quite as often as the front cover page. 
It is also true that the back cover page of 
such a publication lends itself more effectively 
to the exploitation of certain kinds of products 
or commodities than for other kinds of salable 
articles. In any kind of publication with any 
kind of circulation it may be accepted as a fact 
that the outside back cover page is seen oftener 
than any other advertising page. But does this 
fact prove that it has greatest advertising value 
and that it will bring largest returns to the 
advertiser for the money expended? 



Advertisement in ^'Colors** Lacks Dignity 

The last back cover page of most publica- 
tions is printed in colors. Some kinds of copy 
for certain kinds of commodities are not suited 
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to pictorial embellishmeiit in colors. It is not 
possible to escape a certain "poster" effect in 
advertisements that are run in colors, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that this poster effect 
detracts from the dignity and seriousness of 
certain kinds of advertising. It is admirably 
adapted to the exploitation of talcum powder, 
toilet soaps, shaving soaps, automobiles and 
many other articles where the purpose is 
simply to familiarize the reader with the name 
of the commodity through a well-known trade- 
mark or through a few strong catch-lines that 
may be taken in at a glance. 

But suppose the advertiser wants to make 
a serious, logical and well-considered argu- 
ment for his product — one that is intended to 
appeal to the intelligence of the reader and 
which partakes somewhat of the editorial style. 
Certainly no one will contend that the strength 
of such an advertisement is enhanced by print- 
ing it on the last back cover page in three or 
four colors. In my opinion, the choicest posi- 
tion for such an announcement is the first 
inside cover page or the page facing the last 
page of reading matter in a magazine. Indeed, 
for such an advertisement, appealing to the 
intelligent thought and interest of the average 
reader, I would consider either one of these 
pages twice as valuable as the last back cover 
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page, gaily decked in flashy colors and radiant 
with much pictorial embellishment. 

A ''Psychological Flash" in Advertising 

Here is a sample of what I call the "psy- 
chological flash" in advertising and which 
fairly illustrates the point I am trying to em- 
phasize regarding the profitable use of "pre- 
ferred positions." This advertisement was got- 
ten out to take advantage of the popular 
agitation of the pure food question. A pure 
food bill had just passed the United States 
Senate, much to the surprise of all the people 
who were familiar with the fact that for fifteen 
years the advocates of pure food legislation 
had been trying unsuccessfully to get a pure 
food bill through the upper house of Congress. 
While the topic was uppermost in the public 
mind, and while the bill was being discussed in 
the daily press all over the country, and while 
the bill was being bombarded by all sorts of 
amendments in the house, I seized the "psycho- 
logical moment" to print this full-page adver- 
tisement in four of the illustrated weeklies of 
national circulation. 

Taking Advantage of Timely Topics 

Instead of flashing it on the back cover 
pages where it would have lost much in dignity 
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and seriousness, I ran it in black and white on 
the first inside cover page in one publication 
and on the page facing the last page of read- 
ing matter in the other publications. The ad- 
vertisement was prepared in such a way, in- 
deed, that many thousands of readers mistook 
it at first for an editorial appeal on the part of 
the publications in which it appeared to "join 
the pure food movement." Suppose this ad- 
vertisement, showing a procession of people in 
royal blue, moving upon the Capitol in yellow 
brick, embellished with typographical scare- 
heads in green and brown, had been run on the 
back cover pages of these publications. Would 
it have been possible to seriously interest any 
reader in the idea that as a patriotic citizen he 
ought to "join the pure food movement" by 
eating shredded wheat? Of course, if I had 
had the necessary appropriation available for 
the purpose I should have made this "fiash" 
in fifty or a hundred of the daily newspapers 
of the country, but having only a limited 
appropriation for this special purpose I had to 
confine the "flash" to the four illustrated 
weeklies of national circulation. 
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MOST advertising is world-wide in its 
scope and most publicity campaigns 
recognize no limitations save the boun- 
daries of the human race. It is the effort to 
reach possible consumers or purchasers in all 
lands that has developed modern advertising 
and has made it a business that levies tribute 
upon the writer, the artist and the man of 
finance. The necessity'' for battling for trade 
in the open markets of tlie world has developed 
advertising into a business that is able to do for 
the manufacturer or merchant what the banker 
does for the idle and unproductive dollars of 
those who have accumulated surplus wealtli. 

While it is true that most advertising is 
national in its scope, it is a fact that advertising 
is now an importai^t factor in tlie business of 
the local general merchant. If a man is deal- 
ing in automobiles, for instance, he need not 
give any attention to the problem of advertis- 
ing. The manufacturer is already spending 
thousands of dollars in the magazines and 
newspapers to create a demand for the particu- 
lar machine which he handles, He may sup- 
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plement this general publicity with some adver- 
tising in the local papers, but the purpose of 
such advertising would be to inform the public 
that he was the agent for the. sale of the machine 
and that he had them on sale at a certain num- 
ber on a certain street. 

Local Competition Forces the Merchant to Advertise 

For the general merchant, however, who 
deals in dry goods or groceries or household 
furnishings, the problem of advertising is a 
local one. Local competition forces him into 
a liberal use of space in the local newspapers. 
If he desires to maintain his position as one of 
the leading merchants of the town, he must 
advertise. Without publicity he would drop 
into the ranks of the second or third-rate mer- 
chants — for persistent, direct publicity is nec- 
essary nowadays to keep the goods moving 
from the merchants' shelves. To my mind the 
problem of local advertising is a very simple 
one compared to the problem of national adver- 
tising. I doubt very much if the general mer- 
chant is justified in filling his space in the local 
newspapers with anything but PRICES of 
commodities. 

Passing of the Old-Time Newspaper Ad 

The sagacious merchant no longer fills his 
newspaper space with extravagant claims 
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regarding "quality" and "cheapness." He 
leaves Barnum buncombe and bluster for the 
country merchant; he does not waste costly 
space in generalizing. If he makes any state- 
ments regarding his goods they are definite 
and specific. His announcements are made 
with the understanding that he may be called 
upon to "make good." He must stand behind 
his advertising. The necessity for utilizing 
space in this way becomes more apparent as the 
cost of space increases. In the smaller towns 
where space in the local newspaper is cheap 
and goods are often exchanged for it instead 
of cash, advertising becomes an inconsequen- 
tial matter and does not become an important 
factor in the conduct of the business. It is apt 
to be neglected from day to day, and when a 
demand for new copy is made by the publisher 
of the paper, it is likely to be turned over to a 
young fellow who knows all about the latest 
styles in haberdashery, but who knows nothing 
about the English language, let alone adver- 
tising. 

Costly Space Must Bring Returns 

With the general merchant in the city, 
however, who is under contract to use a page, 
half -page or quarter-page a certain number 
of days each week, the filling of that space with 
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merchandising it may be stated as a fact that a 
certain number of articles that are carried in a 
general store are wanted in each family each 
day or week in the year. The merchant there- 
fore has this established want or desire or 
necessity as a basis for his business. His pub- 
hcity therefore becomes largely a question of 
quality, newness, stjdishness, and price; hut 
the latter is after all the loadstone which draws 
the shopper into the marts of trade. 
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Lijcai advert jsiug which dependei upod pritsett for Its " p\illin£ power " 

Therefore, whether you adopt the "Wan- 
aniaker style" of a plain heart-to-heart talk 
with the reader, set in imiform type without 
seareheads or display headlines, or whether 
VDur announcements are made in screaming 
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headlines with much pictorial embellishment, 
publish Prices. Even though the advertising 
manager or general mereliant has the happy 
faculty of clever and original paragraphing or 
has the art of introducing his advertisements 
each day with a few introductory sentences 
that catch the eye and hold the interest of the 
reader, his efforts will be of little avail if he 
does not follow them with an impressive and 
eonviiiGing array of prices of the things that 
have tlie most seasonable interest for his cus- 
tomers* Illustrations of newspaper advertis- 
ing which I have introduced in connection with 
this chapter fairly illustrate the principles 
which I have tried to elaborate in connection 
with effective publicity for the local general 
merchant. 

Advertising for the Small Merchant 

In the case of the smaller merchant, the 
dealer in furniture, shoes, drugs or other arti- 
cles who does not conduct a great department 
store which can print each day or week an 
impressive array of prices, in my opinion the 
best results are secured by selecting for each 
day or week an article for general use, the 
price of which can be cut a few cents or dol- 
lars so as to make it a leader to attract custom- 
ers to the store. Take a furniture dealer for 
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instance. Let him select a parlor table, chair 
or some other article of furniture the price of 
which can be cut to a point where it is easy to 
convince the average consumer that he needs 
this particular article of furniture. Use this 
as the central feature of the advertisement, 
printing a cut of the article and the price, 
together with some announcement giving tlie 
reasons why the dealer is enabled to make a 
run on this article of furniture. By making 
this article a leader for a fixed number of days 
hundreds of people who have never been in the 
store before may be attracted to it, and even 
though the sale of the particular article adver- 
tised is a loss, the bringing of hundreds of new 
customers to the store cannot fail to redound 
to the profit of the merchant in the sales of 
other goods which are not advertised. 

Costly Space Calls for Strong Copy 

The time has gone by when the prepara- 
tion of an advertisement for a general mer- 
chandising or department store is left to one of 
the clerks or to the elevator boy. Advertising is 
too big a factor in the conduct of a mercantile 
enterprise to be trusted to anyone but an 
expert If a firm spends over $10,000 a 
year for space, it is good business sense to em- 
ploy a man who can make that space yield the 
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largest possible returns on the investment. If a 
firm spends $100,000 a year it is a good invest- 
ment to employ a ten thousand-dollar man to 
devote his entire thought and study to the 
problem of making the advertising have a 
direct effect upon sales. The modem depart- 
ment store, indeed, represents such a colossal 
business enterprise and its merchandising cov- 
ers such a wide range of commodities, embrac- 
ing an almost countless number of separate 
articles at varying prices, that direct advertis- 
ing in the local press becomes the one vital 
force that keeps the goods moving from the 
shelves — ^there is no other way. The owner of 
sucfh a store must either drop out of the pro- 
cession or he must devote a certain percentage 
of his annual profits to the work of acquaint- 
ing the public with the quality, styles and prices 
of his goods. 

Department Heads Must Furnish Data 

When a firm uses a page or half -page in 
the local papers it becomes a physical impossi- 
bility for an advertising manager to fiill it with 
the kind of copy which can be called "salesman- 
ship-on-paper." He should therefore call upon 
the heads or managers of all departments for 
a written statement or announcement of what 
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each department has to offer tlie purchasing 
pubhc on the day on which the advertisement 
is to appear. The head of each department is 
supposed to be a speciaHst in his line. He is 
generally the buyer as well as the seller- He 
is therefore thoroughly posted on the cost and 
selling price of the goods in his department^ 
and if he is competent, the matter of selecting 
a line of articles to be used as top-liners in an 
advertisement gotten up to draw customers to 
the store may be safely left to his judgment. 
The manager of the boys* clothing department, 
for instance, may select a number of suits for 
boys seven years of age which cost the firm all 
the way from $4 to $6 each. As these 
suits are left-o^^ers from broken lines they may 
be offered at a uniform reduced price of $3,90 
each. Having furnished an announcement to 
this effect to the advertising manager, the 
salesmen m that department should be care- 
fully posted in regard to it and instnicted that 
their business is not to sell these $3.90 suits 
alone but to show all possible customers other 
and more attractive and better suits at better 
prices. In this way* the broken lines of $3.90 
suits may be used to make new customers for 
this department and to dispose of other lines 
of boys' suits upon which a fixed profit is real- 
ized. 
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Group the ''Talk" Around Some Article 

Having received these announcements 
from the various dep£^^tments, it is the busi- 
ness of the advertising manager to assemble 
them in effective and attractive style, intro- 
ducing the page advertisement with catchy 
headlines and with a novel and interesting 
style of "talk" which will attract and hold the 
interest of the reader at once. It is a good plan 
to group this introductory "talk" around some 
particular article that is very seasonable and 
timely. A good example of this kind of "talk" 
is furnished by the Wanamaker glove "talk" 
which is reproduced on another page. To make 
the Wanamaker style of "talk" effective and 
interesting, however, it must be done by a skill- 
ful and clever master in wordcraf t. The "talk" 
must be original, imusual and so full of the 
human interest element that it cannot be re- 
sisted. The advertising manager, indeed, must 
make an effort to be different from "the other 
fellow." An example of original and effective 
department store advertising is that which in- 
troduces the what are known as "Hour Sales," 
a sample of which is reproduced on another 
page. This consists of a box-like announce- 
ment of sales of certain selected lines of goods 
in certain departments which take place during 
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Long White Glace Gloves 

Urtdcf enisling conditions, rherr wjjj probably soon be tijnM 
when \vz shall be unable to fill ordtrs for long elbow gloves. 

Though we ordered early, and m large quantities, the maktrs 
find Themielves falling behind in shipments, becni^c it is imposiibk 
for them lo get large enough akms of the quaUry we msirft oa to 
put into Wanamaker long gloves. 

Of course, wt might allow them to substitute inferior skins, or 
to skimp the cutting at the wrists and irt the artns, in which case 
our shelves would be filled with »11 sUc^ — and probably stay so. 
But wc intend to »tick to our iiandtrda, tnr^ if &t time:» they cause 
inconvenience and delay. 

To our way of thinking, it i$ better to be without certain siics 
for a few days than to take a mediocre Jafnbakin glove and «et| it for 
$3 — the price of the best fkin* — in order to say "our stock Is com- 
plete." 

You will thus un4er3l3ind our recommending women to pur- 
chase a» soon la we make the announcement that a new shipment 
has arrived. 

Torfsy &v^T a thousand pair of long white glace gloves are 
just iit. No advance in prices; though, if bought todays they would 
cost j^c and $oc more a pair. 

8 -button length Mousquetaire, witfi Paris embroidery; $1.50, 
regularly $1.85. 

la-button length Mousquetaire, $1, worth $2,50. 

16-button tength Mousquetairc, $1.50, worth $3, 

UuniiKr M-od Cbeiinut at rati i 



Two New Suits Today — Women*s 

In panama — Cither black. Alice blur, reseda, light gray, 
oxford. A new $20 Suit* an adaptation of one wc had 
earlier which proved very popular. 

The skirt is a gored circular skirt, with box pleats down the 
middle of the'front and back. 

The little Eton jacket, lined wtth satin, has three-quarter 
sleeves, and is trimmed with fiat collar and cuffs of braid and taliteti 
and crocheted or metal buttons 

At MO there U m atiit o! gray paitama, built to 
carry out the Princess effect by having a fitted girdle pined to the 
ikirt. 

Wanamaker atyk of "pUiQ tnXk/' copy 
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fixed hours of the day and in which the reduced 
sale price is promptly withdrai^Ti on the expira- 
tion of the hour named- For instance, a certain 
make and style of gloves may be sold at $1.88 
from nine until ten o'clock a,m., a sale of table 
linens at reduced prices from ten until eleven 
A,M.y and so on through the entire day. This is 
one of the most effective applications of the 
now generally accepted idea that the purchas- 
ing public is interested in prices rather than in 
any verbose generalities regarding quality and 
styles. 

The advertisements, one of a shoe store 
and one of a furniture store^ reproduced on 
anotlier page are excellent examples of the kind 
of advertising that is most effective for the 
small merchant who deals in one particular line 
of goods. The writer of each of these adver- 
tisements has followed the plan of singling 
out one article and using the bull's-eye method 
for attracting attention to it, thereby drawing 
people into the store who were never in it be- 
fore. While the article used as the trade mag- 
net for a certain fixed number of days may be 
sold at a loss, the opportunity which it affords 
of familiarising visitors to the store with other 
and attractive lines of goods is invariably util- 
ized to swell the weekly sales and profits. 




MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 

"myTAIL ORDER? Advertising is the 
I y I name given to that particular kind 
of advertising which, in distinction 
from general publicity, is intended to bring 
orders for a commodity direct without the use 
of any middlemen or selling agencies. A 
broad application of mail-order advertising, of 
course, might easily include all kinds of adver- 
tising, for it is a fact that all advertising where 
the firm name and address are used iiS certain 
to bring some inquiries by mail. All advertis- 
ing, therefore, might be characterized as mail- 
order advertising except that in which the 
name of the manufacturer or dealer does not 
appear. 

The One Need of Mail-Order Advertising 

Modern usage, however, confines the 
application of the term to advertising which 
seeks orders for a product by mail. No de- 
partment of practical or commercial publicity 
has attained such remarkable development as 
this. Great fortunes represented by costly 
buildings and big mercantile establishments 
have been built up in this country out of mail- 
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order advertising, and all this in spite of tbe 
fact that this country is many years behind tbe 
European nations in tbe matter of providing 
facilities for tbe cbeap transportation of par- 
cels. Tbe one tbing needed to make mail-order 
advertising in tbis country tbe greatest busi- 
ness on tbe globe is tbe establisbment by tbe 
Gk)vemment of a Parcels Post. 

It is true that the facilities of the postal 
department for reaching all classes of people 
were greatly increased by the establishment of 
free rural delivery, but the postal charges on 
merchandise makes it impossible in many in- 
stances to conduct a profitable mail-order busi- 
ness. At the present time the mail-order 
houses are dependent on the postal department 
and various express companies, and it is a fact 
well known that up to the present time the lat- 
ter have stood as immovable barriers against 
the establishment of a parcels post by which all 
kinds of small merchandise might be trans- 
mitted through the mails at a reasonable price. 
Extended comments on the arguments that 
have been advanced against the establishment 
of a Parcels Post by our government do not 
properly come within the scope of this book. 
Suffice it to say the arguments are weak and in- 
consequential when set over against the mani- 
fest benefits that would accrue to the people at 
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large through the ability to purchase a larger 
line of small commodities by mail. 

Two Kinds of Mail-Order Houses 

There are two kinds of mail-order houses: 
1st, Those which sell goods only by mail direct 
to the consumer. 2nd, Those which sell goods 
by mail direct but whose goods are also carried 
by general stores. 

Advertising for the first of these must be 
real "salesmanship-on-paper." Mail-order ad- 
vertising of the second class aims to bring in- 
quiries which are usually referred to some 
dealer who handles the goods in the town from 
which the inquiry came. The inquiry is not 
only referred to the local dealer, but the local 
dealer himself is advised by letter of the fact 
that the inquiry has been received and referred 
to him. The local dealer then makes it his 
business to also communicate with the person 
who sent in the inquiry and in this way by a 
systematic, well organized follow-up system 
the man who sent the inquiry is gradually con- 
verted into a customer for the goods. This 
system of "drumming up" business for the 
local dealer or retailer is the one usually fol- 
lowed by nearly all advertisers who are not 
purely and simply mail-order houses. 

It is the first division of mail-order adver- 
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which 



this 



_ g2Lges our attention 

chapter. The field for this kind of advertising 
in this comitrjr consists of eighty million 
people. It is the kind of advertising, however, 
that appeals most strongly to people in smaller 
cities and towns who do not enjoy the shopping 
opportunities that are presented by the larger 
cities. WhOe the ordinarj'^ merchant may be 
showing a commodity to one customer in his 
store the mail-order house may be showing the 
same commodity through printed literature to 
fiftj^ million people. There are mail-order 
houses wliich book thirty to forty thousand 
orders for a wide range of commodities in 
sixty days. How many salesmen would it take 
to get an equal number of orders for the same 
commodities in the same length of time, and 
what would be the total expense for then' 
salaries^ hotel bills, railroad fares and other 
expenses? 

Economy of Mail-Order Advertisiiig 

It must also be borne in mind that nearly 
aU goods sold outside of the mail-order houses 
are sold on a credit system. They are sold on 
thirty to sixty days' time. In conducting a 
mercantile business of this class allowance 
must be made for a certain percentage of un- 
collectible bills. The bad debts constitute an 
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appreciable loss that must be reckoned with in 
any well organized system of merdiandising. 
In a mail-order business there are no bad debts 
for the reason that there is no credit system. 
Everything is sold for cash and the cash must 
accompany the order except in a few instances 
where goods are sent on approval. The 
general practice is, however, to have the money 
in advance so that the business of all mail- 
order houses may be said to rest upon a cash-in- 
advance basis. 

Essential Features of Mail-Order Advertising 

The history of the great mail-order houses 
shows that it is possible to convert almost any 
form of merchandising into a mail-order busi- 
ness. Experience has shown that almost any- 
thing can be sold by mail, from toilet soap to 
an automobile. It is estimated, indeed, that in 
the year 1905 two million dollars worth of 
automobiles were sold to country buyers 
through mail-order advertising. It is unneces- 
sary to mention the very obvious fact that the 
sale of two million dollars worth of automobiles 
by mail involved the use of much expensive 
publicity literature outside of the advertising 
which called forth the inquiries from possi- 
ble purchasers; and this leads to a considera- 
tion of the essential features of successful 
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mail-order advertising. These may be classified 
as follows: 

1st. The mail-order advertisement. 

2nd. Booklets, leaflets or catalogs. 

3rd. The follow-up system of corre- 
spondence. 

First Essential is the Mail-Order Advertisement 

Opinions of advertising experts differ as 
to the relative importance of these features of 
mail-order advertising. JMy own opinion is 
that there is a very little difference in relative 
value considered from the standpoint of actual 
"salesmanship-on-paper." If there is any dif- 
ference in relative "pulling power" as between 
these essential features of mail-order advertis- 
ing, I should say that the illustrated booklet or 
catalog is the most important in that it is the 
connecting link between the mail-order adver- 
tisement and the possible purchaser. It con- 
tains the argument or "talk" which, if properly 
constructed, carries conviction and finally re- 
sults in sales. It is the selling agency which, 
when combined with a carefully arranged sys- 
tem of follow-up letters, actually sells the 
goods. 

At the same time, it is plainly obvious to 
even a novice in mail-order advertising that un- 
less the mail-order advertisement is so con- 
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structed that it will bring inquiries, the most 
attractive and most expensive booklet ever 
written or printed is useless, for there is no op- 
portunity for using it. The first essential 
therefore, is an advertisement so constructed 
that it will arouse the interest and curiosity of 
the reader to such an extent that he will send 
in a request for descriptive matter pertaining 
to the commodity advertised. 

Must be a 'Tuller" of Inquiries 

Writing mail-order advertising is an art 
in itself. A man might be capable of writing 
the most erudite essay upon some interesting 
subject or a fascinating story in the most racy 
and captivating style and at the same time be 
utterly lacking in the ability to write a good 
mail-order advertisement. It is not of much 
consequence if the ordinary newspaper edi- 
torial misses its point and fails to convince the 
reader; but the mail-order advertisement must 
be written to get business. It must be a "pul- 
ler" in small space, for mail-order advertising 
is usually done in small space, and if properly 
phrased and constructed gets as many inquiries 
as can be elicited through large space, in which 
respect it differs radically from the so-called 
general publicity advertising. Every line 
counts in a mail-order advertisement, hence the 
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sentences must be clear and terse. Certain 
redundancies and waste of space may he per- 
missible in general publicity, but in mail-order 
advertising every word must be pregnant with 
vital interest, as the object is to possess the 
reader's mind with a new want or to move him 
with the idea that an old want may be quickly 
and cheaply gratified. The sentences must 
have individuality of style and must be dif- 
ferent enough from the general run of adver- 
tisements to command immediate attention 
and interest. As the object is to stimulate the 
curiosity of the reader, it is a good plan in most 
mail-order advertising to leave out the price of 
the commodity, and, for this same reason, the 
advertisement should include a picture of the 
commodity that is offered for sale. Unless 
the advertisement is to occupy four himdred or 
more* lines the headline or caption of the ad- 
vertisement should tell what the article is, and 
much will depend upon the wording of this 
headline or introductory sentence in the mat- 
ter of its ability to attract the attention of 
readers. 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS 

THE so-called "follow-up systems" in 
modern advertising are a development 
of the increasing desire on the part of 
the advertiser to get all possible returns from 
the expenditure involved in a publicity cam- 
paign. It is the natural outgrowth of the 
idea that when a man spends $300 for a page 
advertisement in a magazine or in any other 
medium that he should follow up every inquiry 
elicited by this advertising, until all possible 
returns from the investment have been real- 
ized. 

Follow-up Letters for Every Inquiry 

Time was when the direct orders from a 
piece of advertising constituted the net results 
of the investment and the advertiser was doubt- 
less satisfied. Through modem follow-up sys- 
tems, however, the person who evinces the 
slightest bit of postal-card curiosity is certain 
to be bombarded with epistolary literature until 
he throws up his hands and capitulates with an 
order for the goods. Just how quickly he sur- 
renders depends very largely upon the sort of 
follow-up warfare that is waged. The first 
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follow-up letter may make tittle impression. 
If mgenioiisly, tactfully and cleverly pursued, 
however, he niay wave the white flag of truce 
after about the third follow-up letter. 

Human curiosity is a gi-eat thing to work 
upon, A person will buy an article that is 
advertised in a magazine or newspaper quite 
often when he would not seriously consider the 
idea of purchasing it if he saw it and could 
handle it in a store. Such is the fascinating 
mystery of printers' ink and it is this weakness 
of himian nature which the foUow-up man 
must turn to his own profit. Women will even 
buy dress goods by mail m response to an 
advertisement in a woman's magazine where 
they would scornfully reject the same goods if 
shown to them on a counter of a dry goods 
store. 

Just what kind of a follow-up system 
should be adopted and when it should be put 
into operation depends, of course, upon the 
product and method of advertising used to 
market the product. In this coimection it is 
well to keep in mind the two kinds of advertis- 
ing — general publicity and direct publicity. 

General Publicity is that kind of advertis- 
ing which merely seeks to create a demand 
upon wholesalers and retailers for the goods 
advertised. There are no direct results from 
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this kind of advertising and the man who pre- 
tends to trace or show definite results from 
it is manifestly a fraud. It is true that much 
of this kind of advertising offers to send book- 
lets and other literature and hence it brings a 
certain number of inquiries every week or 
month in the year, but such inquiries cannot be 
fairly regarded as an index of the value of the 
advertising. 

Advertising That Pulls No Letters May be Valuable 

The advertising under the head of general 
publicity which secures the least nimiber of 
inquiries, indeed, may be after all the most val- 
uable medium, for it may go to a well-to-do- 
class of thinkers, instead of a class of curious- 
minded people who like to write letters. To 
imagine that all advertising that brings in a 
lot of letters is valuable publicity is a very 
common mistake. 

A general publicity advertisement may be 
pregnant with forceful and convincing argu- 
ment, or it may merely seek to make the public 
familiar with the name of the product, trade 
mark or the style of package. 

Direct Publicity is the kind of advertising 
which seeks direct results. The commonest 
forms of direct publicity, of course, are mail 
order advertising and classified advertising. 
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When you offer to send a safety razor of a 
particular style and pattern for $2.50 post- 
paid, you are doing direct advertising and are 
engaged in a mail-order business. 

The Follow-up System Should be a Fine-Tooth Comb 

When a manufacturer finds that "general 
publicity" appears to aid him in building up a 
large business with the wholesalers and 
retailers who handle his goods, he is naturally 
satisfied and is not inclined to discontinue it, 
although if asked to trace definite results he 
would confess his inability to do so. All he 
can say is that there is a steady and increasing 
demand upon the retailers and jobbers for his 
goods. Whether he gives much of the credit 
for this to general publicity or not, it is not 
an easy matter to persuade him to cut out the 
annual appropriation for advertising. He 
merely charges up the appropriation against 
the cost of production and goes steadily along 
in the even tenor of his way. 

Obviously, then, the most fruitful field for 
the follow-up man to expend his genius and 
energies, is in some form of direct publicity, 
particularly mail-order advertising. In this 
kind of advertising the follow-up system 
should be a fine-tooth comb, but it should not 
scratch; it should get all there is without irri- 
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tating the scalp of the possible consumer; it 
should "pull" without giving pain. 

Of course there are all kinds of follow-up 
systems — the kind that "work while you sleep" 
— the kind that brings "the smile that won't 
come off" and the kind that produces a steel- 
gray corrugated kind of profanity that can 
never be ironed out by the most suave and tact- 
ful agent. 

Should Read Like Personal Letters 

In the first place, it is just as well to 
imderstand there is a point beyond which the 
follow-up system becomes a "nagging" sys- 
tem, even though the letters and literature are 
of the strongest and most convincing kind. 
Indeed, I am not quite certain that the follow- 
up system should not consist entirely of sepa- 
rate pieces of printed matter instead of fake 
tjTpe-written "personal letters." 

But that is a matter for experimentation. 
In any event I don't believe that a follow-up 
system should reach beyond four letters. More 
than this is apt to impress the possible pur- 
chaser too deeply with the fact that he is 
being passed through the same old stereotyped 
machine that is gotten up for all inquiries and 
that there is nothing "personal" about the cor- 
respondence. Certainly this is not the purpose 
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of the follow-up letters. If they do not give 
the idea of personal dictation, why not use or- 
dinary, printed literature instead? Moreover, 
if a customer cannot be landed with the fourth 
letter, the follow-up system, so far as that pos- 
sible purchaser is concerned is a failure. It is 
useless to annoy him further. 

Details Are Important in Follow-up System 

And now about the quality and subject 
matter of the follow-up letters. The phrase- 
ology of many follow-up letters is of the kind 
that tempts a peaceably disposed man to punch 
the bumptious clerk in a department store. 
They do not give the reader credit enough for 
common intelligence. As a matter of fact, not 
one reader in ten, in the country or city, can be 
flim-flammed by an imitation, poorly printed 
"type-written" letter, so rapid has been the 
spread of popular commercial intelligence dur- 
ing the last two decades. Many letters reveal 
an irritating willingness to take the whole 
problem ofi^ our hands and tell us just what 
we want and why we want it. The letters are 
replete with trite statements of hackneyed tru- 
isms, such as, "the best is the cheapest," "the 
best is none too good for you"; and similar 
platitudinous observations regarding "the 
health of your family" and the "dangers of 
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procrastination" when it comes to settling the 
great question. 

Follow-up Letters Must Be Models of Diction 

Moreover, it does not require a close scru- 
tiny of the letters to see that the name and ad- 
dress at the top are written with a typewriter, 
while the body of the letter is either printed or 
written with a different tj'pewriter, indicating 
that the letters are "stock letters." An inter- 
esting feature of many series of letters is the 
fact that the name of the secretary and treas- 
urer is signed to all of them, but by different 
persons, in different handwriting, indicating 
that the secretary and treasurer did not write 
them. Another series are not signed at all, 
having merely the firm name type-written at 
the bottom. Some of the letters are too long, 
with no space between the lines and too few 
paragraphs. These may strike the reader as 
unimportant or trifling details in a follow-up 
system, but why waste time and money and 
energy in a follow-up system that is weak in a 
dozen or more spots? The best laid plan of 
publicity that can be conceived may fall down 
because of some neglect or weakness at an ap- 
parently unimportant point. The order for a 
fifty-dollar refrigerator may turn upon a sen- 
tence or an honest signature. 
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In my opinion the time has gone by when 
a really successful follow-up system can con- 
sist of anyihing but personally dictated letters, 
signed, not with a rubber stamp, but in ink, by 
the person who is the responsible head of the 
firm, and these letters should never run over a 
page and should consist of short, crisp, sen- 
tences, arranged in five or six paragraphs, well 
spaced so as not to repel the reader. 

And in every letter there should be a book- 
let difi'erent from the booklet that preceded it 
and small enough to keep the letter within the 
two cents postage. And the letter should 
merely call attention in a tactful and candid 
way to the points in the booklet which are best 
calculated to impress or convince the possible 
purchaser. 

Letters Impudent in Tone and Sloppy in Diction 

Follow-up letters, to be carefully, tact- 
fully and skillfully written, must be carefully 
timed, must be individual and personal, and 
the man who writes them or sends them out 
must know when to quit. 

Knowing "when to quit," indeed, is a rare 
and valuable faculty possessed by few men 
who plan advertising campaigns. This is true 
of copy as well as of a follow-up system. Get- 
ting too many words into a follow-up letter is 
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just as dangerous as too many words in copy 
for a magazine advertisement. 

Nearly all follow-up letters are too long. 
They are full of redundancies. They are ver- 
bose and prolix. They are replete with super- 
fluous sentences which mean nothing, and if 
they did mean anything are mere repetitions. 
They do not go directly at the meat of the mat- 
ter. Tons of these letters find their way to 
waste baskets. 

Other follow-up letters are impudently 
audacious in tone, sloppy in diction and weari- 
some in their presiunption of ignorance on the 
part of the reader. The first sentence is quite 
often an impudent insinuation that the recipi- 
ent of the letter does not know his own business 
and that he ought to be sharply reprimanded 
for his blindness to his own opportunities. 
Other letters are flippant and frivolous in tone 
and give the impression of a design on the part 
of the writer to jolly the reader with pleasant 
persiflage. Of course this is disgusting and 
tiresome to a man who looks upon business as a 
serious matter. 

Flippancy Has No Place in Advertising 

I might say right here that in my opinion 
flippancy and torn- foolery have no place in the 
publicity for any legitimate product. I am not 
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a believer in buffoonery in advertising. There 
are very few places in it for jingles and jests. 
The jingle style of advertising might answer 
the purpose of drawing public attention for 
the time being to a new kind of taffy-tolu 
chewing gum, or a new brand of sparkling 
champagne, but for any legitimate product 
which appeals to the intelligent people it could 
have no permanent value. 

Here is an illustration of follow-up folly : 

"I find it hard to understand your atti- 
tude. 

"If I were offering you gold dollars for 
sixty-nine cents I should expect you to side- 
step, get a firmer grip on your wallet and re- 
gard me with a suspicious eye. 

"If I were even advising you to try some 
theoretical scheme, based entirely on my own 
imagination, your present indifference would 
be perfectly comprehensible. 

"But as the matter stands, I confess I am 
puzzled. 

"I have asserted that my special business- 
getting methods will positively increase your 
sales. 

"If I could make that statement stronger, 
I would do so. 

"It is not a question of what I think or of 
what I say. I have absolute definite knowl- 
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edge of results secured for others — ^results so 
big that my cKents have frequently doubled 
theu' appropriations. Yet all the enthusiasm 
still remains on my side.'* 

Some Model Follow-up Letters 

I could give himdreds of such samples 
but they do not differ in any essential details. 
I might add that this one, as usual, was signed 
with a rubber stamp and that the address at the 
top of the letter was very clearly written in a 
type and ink which did not match the type of 
the printed matter. I am imable to understand 
why those who use such follow-up letters can 
expect they will receive serious attention. Hav- 
ing written a strong, terse and convmcing let- 
ter, full of meat and directly to the point, why 
should the advertiser throw away time and 
postage by making it mechancially imperfect 
and then attaching to it a rubber stamp sig- 
nature? In these days of wide dissemination 
of public intelligence you cannot fool even the 
countrymen with such letters. To be effective 
and convincing the letters should be typo- 
graphically perfect, addressed to the name of 
the recipient and should be signed with pen 
and ink. It will pay in most instances to hire a 
cheap clerk to sign the firm's name to every 
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letter. Here are specimens of what I regard 
as model follow-up letters which I have selected 
at random from the mail: 
"Gentlemen: 

"On May 22d I submitted for your con- 
sideration the plan of a weekly Magazine that 
we have in preparation for publication in 
November next. If you are prepared to take 
up this proposition, I will be pleased to meet 
you and go over the matter in detail. If the 
proposition as it stands does not jfill the require- 
ments in all particulars that make it attractive 
to you, it undoubtedly can be modified in essen- 
tial points. 

"If the combination as a whole is larger 
than is acceptable, we are prepared to divide 
the responsibility and advertising, and allow 
you one-half, one-fourth, or such portion as 
you may decide upon. 

"It is quite necessary that we receive your 
decision at an early date, as we are prepared to 
make our newspaper contracts, and desire to 
do so.'* 
"Gentlemen: 

"A paper that is subscribed for at $2.50 
per year is evidently one that is valued in the 
home. Doesn't the fact that fifty thousand of 
the best families in the Methodist denomina- 
tion pay this price for their family magazme 
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appeal to you, and warrant you in using space 
for your advertisement? We have some of the 
most progressive and high-class advertisers as 
our regular patrons. Why not you? The 
Christian Advocate accepts no other class." 

One more sample of a good "follow-up": 
"Dear Sh-: 

"Sometime ago we had a request from you 
for a catalogue, which was complied with, 

"A few days later we wrote you again 
offering any information on marine engines 
and motor boats, applying specifically to your 
requirements. 

"If you expect to purchase a power equip- 
ment or a boat permit us to suggest that it 
would be advisable to arrange the matter at 
once, before the season becomes more ad- 
vanced. 

"We do not wish to burden you with im- 
necessary correspondence, nor do we wish to 
lose sight of your inquiry; accordingly, it 
would be much appreciated if you should find 
it convenient to let us have a reply as to whether 
you are prepared to take up the matter more 
definitely." 

All Advertising Should Include a <Tollow-up Plan" 

While the follow-up system is not such an 
important factor in general publicity plans as 
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it is in the advertising campaigns of the mail- 
order houses, at the same time it may be stated 
as a general proposition that there is a place 
for the follow-up system in nearly every 
scheme of general publicity. Just how the fol- 
low-up system is to be applied of course de- 
pends upon the nature of the business organiza- 
tion and the method employed for marketing 
the products. 

It is well to admonish the advertiser that 
there are two distinct classes of people who 
make up the public — those who will write to 
advertisers and those who seldom do, and it 
must be remembered, that those who never 
write to advertisers are sometimes the "best 
buyers" and that the advertiser who orders his 
advertising stopped because he does not get 
letters "is going against the kind of human 
nature to which he sells, and misses the most 
valuable asset of general publicity — prestige 
and cumulative results." 

Tabulated Record-keeping of Inquiries 

Before passing on to the consideration of 
other forms of advertising it is well at this 
point to suggest the importance of devising a 
systematic tabulated plan for keeping track of 
inquiries. What sort of a tabulated scheme 
should be devised for registering inquiries will 
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depend, of course, upon the commodity that 
is being sold through mail-order advertising; 
but no matter what the commodity may be, it 
is not possible to get any appreciable results 
out of inquiries that are elicited by this kind 
of advertising unless a record of inquiries is 
kept which shows accurately at any moment 
the sort of inquiries that have been made 
and the kind of answers that have been given to 
the inquiries. This tabulated record should 
aif ord an index so far as possible of the mental 
attitude of each inquirer. It should show just 
what pieces of literature have been sent to 
him, the date on which they have been sent 
and the deductions that have been made as to 
his possible purchasing power or inclination. 
The expert who has had much experience in 
follow-up systems should be able to tell from 
the tone and chirography of a letter exactly 
to what extent it will pay the firm to follow 
up an inquiry and just how much literature 
and how much postage it is advisable to expend 
upon it. 
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THE BOOKLET IN MAIL-ORDER 
ADVERTISING 

HAVING found by experience just 
what kind of mail-order advertising 
is calculated to draw out the largest 
number of inquiries, the next thing of import- 
ance is to be well provided with strong and 
convincing booklet literature and with a care- 
fully and thoughtfully evolved system of 
follow-up letters. No modem mail-order ad- 
vertiser expects to receive orders for com- 
modities on the strength of mail-order adver- 
tising alone, even though he uses an entire page 
in a magazine or five hundred lines in a news- 
paper. In advertising a safety razor it is 
hardly possible to fill the advertisements with 
enough "talk" or argument or descriptive mat- 
ter to bring cash orders without the employment 
of supplementary forms of advertising which 
go into the merits of the article much more 
extensively than can be done in magazine or 
newspaper space. The average reader is of the 
"Missouri type" and wants to be shown. His 
mental attitude invites further efforts to con- 
vince. He wants to be persuaded and argued 
with. He wants to see more pictures and read 
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more descriptive matter. Having a possible 
purchaser in a condition of mental receptivity, 
it is the business of the mail-order advertiser to 
supply him with the booklets or catalogs that 
will skillfully and surely lead him up to the 
purchasing point. 

Booklets Must Lead to the Purchasing Point 

Xo cheap, carelessly written, poorly printed 
booklet will accomplish this purpose. It takes 
a master in wordcraf t to write a good booklet. 
No bungler or artificer in long sentences is 
fitted to write a booklet that is calculated 
to market any commodity. There must be no 
straining after long words, no wearisome pro- 
cessions of adjectives. A person might be able 
to write a scholarly editorial showing the most 
profound erudition and employing the most 
polished and graceful diction and be totally in- 
capable of writing a booklet that would take 
the average reader beyond the first page, and 
yet the ability to write such diction is a pre- 
requisite in the equipment of a booklet writer 
who understands the art of filling the mind of 
the average reader with a desire to possess the 
commodity which he is describing. 

Booklets Must Show Highest Literary Skill 

The successful booklet writer must get the 
interest of the reader at once and then carry it 
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along logically and convincingly from point to 
point. The booklet must read like a story and 
at the same time must have the ring of sincerity 
and truth. There must be individuality of 
style without flippancy. The writer must keep 
in mind the fact that he is writing for all 
classes, the literate and the illiterate, the 
ignorant and the well informed. To write a 
booklet that will interest and convince the un- 
schooled and imeducated person who answers 
a mail-order advertisement and at the same 
time charm by its clean and simple diction the 
educated and the cultured is, indeed, a fine art, 
and yet this is what must.be accomplished in a 
booklet that is intended to sell the commodity 
that is being advertised. 

Must Show Individuality of Style 

A cheap booklet is the greatest waste of 
advertising fimds. A good booklet is the 
quiet solicitor which steals into a man's time 
and thought in a way that no sales agent 
would be permitted to do. Much therefore 
depends upon the catchiness of the opening 
sentences and the style of phraseology that 
permeates it. It must possess an individu- 
ality of style that will immediately arrest 
the attention of the reader and hold it. There 
are no fixed, inflexible rules for booklet writing. 
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< No Hard-and-Fast Rules for Writing Booklets 

There is no well defined chart or guide 
for the production of a booklet that will bring 
mail orders. The style of treatment and se- 
quence of subjects will depend upon the com- 
modity advertised. You cannot lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules for writing booklets any 
more than you can apply mathematical loga- 
rithms to the writing of poetry. The first thing 
to do is to master all the selling points about a 
product and then to have enough imagination 
and sufiicient command of facile, easy expres- 
sion to gradually lead the reader up to the 
merits of the product through the "primrose 
paths" of pleasing rhetoric. The reader must 
come upon the product unawares. He must 
not see it in the opening paragraph or on the 
first page or even on the second page. If you 
are talking to him about shredded wheat you 
must not hit him between the eyes with a bis- 
cuit before he has read the first line. Let him 
taste the biscuit on the third page. After his 
appetite is whetted to the point of desire then it 
will taste good and — ^he will want more. A 
properly written booklet on shredded wheat 
will transform what seems to be a bunch of 
strings into a delicious morsel. It will do this 
by presenting the dietetic arguments in such a 
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way as to appeal to the mental palate, which, 
after all, is the most direct route to the physical 
palate. 

No "Shabbily Dressed" Booklet Will Sell Goods 

If you are talking to the reader about 
automobiles, it is best to lead him out into 
country byways, past murmuring brooks and 
flowering meadows, sweet with the incense of 
clover blossoms, before introducing him to the 
fifty-seven parts of the machine. It is best to 
make the first two or three pages redolent of 
flowers instead of gasoline; the gasoline smell 
will come soon enough. Then take up the 
fifty-seven mechancial points of superiority in 
natural order, handling each of them tersely, 
clearly and lucidly, not in technical terms but 
in language that will appeal to the popular 
mind as well as to the mechanical mind. If the 
booklet is the work of a master-hand the reader 
will turn over the last page firmly convinced 
that by delaying the purchase of an automobile 
he is missing a world of outdoor enjoyment and 
that the machine described has more points of 
excellence than any other machine on the mar- 
ket. 

But the most cleverly written booklet ever 
turned out by the most gifted phrase-maker 
will fail of its purpose unless its artistic and 
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typographical features are equal to its literary 
standards. I have never believed in cheaply* 
printed booklets. No firm is pleased with a 
shabbily dressed, ill-mannered representative. 
Such a representative does not make a good 
impression. He should at least show the ex- 
terior evidences of prosperity and refined 
gentility. The booklet is the "representative" 
which presents the merits of an article to thou- 
sands of possible purchasers. It should not be 
shabbily dressed. The first impression is made 
by the cover and this should therefore be at- 
tractivelj'- designed and well printed. It should 
represent the highest achievement of the de- 
signer and printer that is possible within the 
limitations of the price to be paid. The half- 
tone illustrations should be the best that money 
will buy and the paper should be good enough 
to make them show up eifectively and hand- 
somely. 

What a Booklet Should Cost 

The money to be expended on a booklet 
must be determined by the selling price of the 
commodity. If it is automobiles, grand pianos 
or articles of similar value, ten cents apiece is 
not too much to pay for a good booklet. If it 
is typewriters, cash registers, motor-boats, 
sewing machines, piano players, carriages or 
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otiber vehicles, the price might easily range 
from a half cent to ten cents each. It does not 
require an astute mathematician to figure out 
that if it takes fifty booklets at ten cents each 
to sell one automobile for thirtj-five hundred 
dollars, it is a much better investment than five 
himdred booklets at one cent each which do not 
effect a single sale. 

The Best Booklet Gets the Order 

Suppose with the opening of spring a man 
who lives near a lake or river suddenly acquires 
the "motor-boat fever." He longs to go skim- 
ming over the limpid waters along quiet and 
restful shores in a swift flying gasoline launch. 
He has seen them and read about them and he 
makes up his mind that life is a joyless and 
wearisome waste without a motor-boat. He 
decides to investigate. He reads all the adver- 
tisements he can find in the magazines and 
other publications and sends to each firm for a 
booklet. With no personal experience ac- 
quired in operating motor-boats, with an open 
mind "ready to be shown," it is my opinion that 
the house which sends him the most cleverly 
written and the most attractively illustrated 
booklet will get his order. This is a case where 
the booklet must actually sell the goods, for 
unless he lives in one of the large cities or lake 
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ports there will be no store or selling agency to 
which the manufacturers can direct him, where 
he can inspect the particular variety of motor- 
boats in which he is interested. He must make 
up his mind without actual test or inspection 
of the goods, and it is largely a question of 
beautiful pictures that show the summer de- 
lights of boating and of sentences that have the 
breath of outdoor ozone upon them. 
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"KEYING'' MAIL-ORDER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

IN most mail-order advertising it is possi- 
ble to key the advertisements in such a way 
as to tell what mediums bring the most in- 
quiries and to measure the actual returns from 
the investment. The usual method of keying 
advertising is to change the form of the ad- 
dress for each advertisement. If the firm 
name and address, for instance, is the J. 
Walter Jones Company, 213 - 215 - 217 - 219 
Duane Street, New York, the plan would be 
to use a number of variations in the printed 
form of this address. In one medium the name 
and address would be J. W. Jones Company, 
218-219 Duane Street, New York; in another, 
an address would be J. W. Jones Company, 
New York; in another, J. Walter Jones, 219 
Duane Street, and so on through an incon- 
ceivable number of variations. 

Not a Reliable Index as to Value of Mediums 

By a keying system of this kind an ad- 
vertiser may keep a record of inquiries from 
month to month that will enable him to get a 
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line on the mediums that are the best pullers 
for his particular product. But I have never 
been a believer in the keyed advertisement as a 
reliable index to the advertising value of any 
particular mediimis. To the new advertiser it 
is always wise to sound the familiar admoni- 
tion, "Beware of the keyed advertisement." It 
is full of worry, vexation and disappointment. 
It is a seductive deceiver, full of promises un- 
filled and hopes unrealized. It leads the pub- 
licity pilot out upon seas of uncertainty. It 
leads, in fact, to erroneous conclusions as to the 
value of advertising in general, for it is a fact 
well known to most experienced advertisers 
that the medium which brings the most in- 
quiries is not always the one which results in 
the most sales. Some mediums go to what is 
sometimes characterized by advertisers as "a 
mail-order community" and the more replies 
that are pulled by them the more they are dis- 
counted as advertising mediums. It is a mat- 
ter of ascertained knowledge that certain me- 
diums go to a class of people that write for 
free booklets, calendars or maps merely as a 
sort of habit. Their purchasing power is not 
great enough to warrant any heavy expendi- 
ture in mediums which reach this particular 
class. It quite often happens also that the 
medium which brings the fewest inquiries for 
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'booklets or catalogs pays the largest returns 
on an advertising investment, for the small 
nimiber of persons who answer its advertise- 
ments contain the greater number of possible 
purchasers, hence the unreliability of the key- 
ing system as a universal measure of the value 
of the advertising medium. A fair estimate 
of the value of such a medium to the adver- 
tiser, indeed, should be based upon the record 
of sales at the end of the year rather than 
upon the number of inquiries or requests for 
advertising literature. 

Value of **Keyed" Advertisements 

. The keyed ad might be called the will-o'- 
the-wisp in the misty and foggy lowlands of 
mail-order publicity. It quite often decoys the 
advertiser away from the mediums which actu- 
ally reach the largest niunber of possible pur- 
chasers of a particular commodity. No matter 
what may be the concensus of opinion regard- 
ing the keyed advertisement, it will be gener- 
ally conceded that in the advertising for a 
commodity that is supplied through the trade 
it is worthless so far as its ability to measure 
advertising value is concerned. There is cer- 
tainly no place for the keyed advertisement 
outside of mail-order advertising. 
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"Coupon'* Style of Mail-Order Advertising 

If it is possible to measure the value of 
advertising space through keyed advertising 
at all, the most accurate results are arrived at 
through what is knovj^n as coupon advertising. 
In this form of advertising a coupon, which is 
practically a request for booklet or catalog, is 
printed in one comer or at the bottom of the 
advertising page. The reader is asked to fill 
out this coupon, cut it ofi^ of the advertising 
page and mail it to the advertiser. Each 
coupon which runs through a particular maga- 
zine or other publication contains a distinct 
mark of some kind which will enable the adver- 
tiser to tell exactly from what publication it 
was cut and in this way inquiries may be cred- 
ited up to the particular publication which 
drew them out. The character on each coupon 
may be a certain number combined with a cer- 
tain letter or some other mark that is unnoticed 
by the reader. 

The argument behind the coupon adver- 
tisement is based on the belief that the coupon 
increases the facilities for answering the ad- 
vertisement. The contention is that it makes 
it easier for the reader to send for a booklet 
than under the plan which compels him to hunt 
up his own stationery and write or dictate a let- 
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ter. It also simplifies the matter by putting all 
the addresses and requests in one form where 
they may be quickly and easily arranged in 
alphabetical order to be used in the follow-up 
system which goes with all mail-order advertis- 
ing. 

Objections to Coupon Advertising 

The objection to this form of advertis- 
ing, however, lies in the increasing disinclina- 
tion of magazine readers to mutilate their mag- 
azines in this way. The advertising pages of 
the modern magazine are to many people the 
most attractive features of the publication. 
This is shown by the increasing tendency of 
magazine subscribers to have all the pages of 
the magazines bound in book form at the end 
of the year, whereas it was formerly the prac- 
tice to disqard advertising pages when it came 
to binding up the volumes of the magazines. 
The modern magazine reader, indeed, is quite 
reluctant to cut the corners of the magazine 
pages, a fact which can hardly fail to militate 
against the value of coupon advertising. 
Another objection to this form of advertising 
comes from the typographical difficulties pre- 
sented by the corner coupon. It is not possible, 
indeed, for any reader of the magazine to write 
his name and address legibly and distinctly in 
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the -limited space provided in these coupons 
for that purpose. Very many of the inquiries 
which come on coupons, indeed, are not de- 
cipherable. My own opinion is that the coupon 
style of advertising is the most unsatisfactory 
form of mail-order publicity. 
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ADVERTISING FOOD AND DRINK 
PRODUCTS 

ONE of the most attractive fields for intel- 
ligent, effective and profitable advertis- 
ing is presented to-day by the food and 
drink products, the manufacture of which has 
developed into a colossal industry employing 
millions of dollars of capital. It is an attract- 
ive field for these reasons : 

1. Everybody eats food. 

2. You have the whole human race to 
talk to. In such an audience there is inspira- 
tion for the man who is promoting an honest, 
legitimate food product. 

8. The man who plans and writes the 
advertising must be well informed in dietetic 
science. If he is a mere juggler of words 
with no dietetic information to draw upon, 
he won't last. His work will lapse into mere 
drivel. It may amuse and divert, but it will 
not convince. No person of sense or intelli- 
gence can be induced to eat a new breakfast 
food by the jingles of a rhymster. 

4. The man who plans this advertising 
must know how to write good English. It 
must be crisp and snappy without being 
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frivolous. It must be logical and convincing 
without being academic. It must draw the line 
between the crank notions of the food faddist 
and the superficial vaporings of the man whose 
ideas of food are measured by what he eats and 
likes. 

5. Himaanity is beginning to realize that 
meat and white flour do not supply all the ele- 
ments of an ideal food. Science has supplied 
the advertiser with a wealth of material upon 
this point. He doesn't have to fulminate any 
theories of his own. He may build his publicity 
campaign upon sense and science, keeping 
close to the understanding of the plain people 
who think. 

6. The sale of these food products rests 
solely upon advertising. There is no other way 
of creating a market for them. Lectures on 
"domestic science" before woman's clubs or 
other organizations are well enough in their 
way, but the results obtained do not justify 
the expense. While a lecturer is talking to two 
hundred women a newspaper or magazine is 
"talking" to a hundred thousand or more. 

7. The satisfaction of participating in 
an "educational campaign" that concerns the 
welfare of the race. For no matter what kind 
of a food product you are advertising, your 
campaign must be more or less educational. 
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Must Know Something of Dietetic Science 

Having settled the proposition that the 
advertiser in the magazine or newspaper is 
merely a "butter-in" and that advertising is 
not "literature" it becomes easy to mark the 
colossal waste of money and energy that is 
incident to misdirected advertising campaigns. 
Having recognized the fact that the advertiser 
must compete with the story-writer, the 
descriptive writer, the editorial writer and the 
artist for the attention of the reader, it is easy 
to understand that the few sentences he is per- 
mitted to write must be pregnant with power, 
and so attractively arranged and illustrated 
that they will not only divert the reader from 
the main body of the magazine or newspaper, 
but will hold his attention long enough to make 
an ineffaceable impression. The impression 
must not only be made quickly and securely, 
but it must be a clean-cut impression, sharply 
and strongly defined like the milling on a 
freshly coined silver dollar. There must be no 
confusion of ideas, no extraneous matter 
dragged in to befog the mind of the reader or 
to leave him in doubt. 

Sale of Food Products Rests Solely Upon Advertising 

You are not expected to remember the 
story, the editorial or the poem. But the page 
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or half -page occupied by the advertiser costs 
money, and what he says month after month or 
day after day should make an impression that 
will eventuate in an expanding market for the 
commodity he sells. 

The great orators like Webster, Beecher, 
Brooks, Phillips and Blaine did not deck them- 
selves in curious apparel that was calculated to 
divert the attention of their hearers from the 
thought of their discourses. No curiously con- 
trived watch-charm dangled from Beecher's 
vest, and no fancy colored neckscarf , fluttering 
in the breezes, carried the thought of his hear- 
ers away from his eloquent periods. 

Great audiences are not profoundly 
moved and juries are not deeply convinced by 
speakers who affect striking or peculiar styles 
of raiment, or who adorn themselves with jew- 
elry which invites the curious attention or study 
of their hearers. 

Some Misdirected Advertising Campaigns 

So with the advertisement that carries the 
power of conviction and persuasion. In my 
opinion it should not be embellished with extra- 
neous matter. Even where a device or a trade- 
mark is used to catch the eye it should have 
some direct relation to the commodity adver- 
tised. What is there about two bear cubs that 
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suggests a breakfast food? Why should the 
reader be asked to associate in his mind incon- 
gruous objects — things that do not go together 
by any stretch of the imagination? 

Trade Mark Should Relate Directly to Product 

We look at another advertisement of a 
breakfast food and we see a chubby boy and an 
athlete eating from a steaming bowl of the 
cereal, while the familiar face of the colored 
chef, radiating the smile of health and happi- 
ness, is seen as he surveys with satisfaction the 
process of disposing of the fruits of his culi- 
nary skill. The advertisement is pleasing and 
satisfying because it does not offend the read- 
er's sense of the fitness of things. You can 
almost smell the aroma of the steaming cereal. 
It "smacks" of goodness. It whets the appe- 
tite. The impression made is one of satisfac- 
tion with that particular food product. Two 
bear cubs are cute and cunning.. They lend 
themselves to all sorts of conceptions for the 
amusement of children, but do they tend to 
impress the mind of the reader with the whole- 
someness and superior nutritive value of a par- 
ticular breakfast cereal? 

Food Advertising Must Whet the Appetite 

In my opinion the advertisement of a food 
or drink product that does not awaken a pleas- 
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urable sensation in the mind of the reader is a 
failure. Of course it should do more than that. 
While conveying a clearly defined idea as to 
the uses of the product, it should make such an 
impression on the mind of the reader that the 
name of the food will always be associated 
with the pleasurable gratification of a keen 
appetite, an appetite whetted by the aroma of 
a delicious and wholesome dish. How pleasant 
and satisfying the picture of the pulchritudin- 
ous dairy maid with her plump arm around the 
neck of the gentle bovine, with a perspective 
of clean cowbarns and malting-room where the 
life of the barley-grain is caught and blended 
with the lacteal product. 

After studying this picture for a few 
moments the reader is impressed with the com- 
bination. He never associated barley malt and 
Jersey milk before, but here they are with a 
winsome dairy maid thrown in. And to make 
you feel certain that the real milk is used here 
is the honest and benignant face of the cow 
herself looking straight at you. You catch 
the odor of the "lowing kine" and the clover 
hay just before milking time, blended with the 
"nutty" odor of the malting vats, and you men- 
tally ejaculate, "What could be more nourish- 
ing or pleasing to the palate than malted 
milk?" 
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Advertising That Creates a "Thirst'* 

You may not believe in beer as a beverage. 
You are not a beer-drinker. When you think 
of beer you doubtless think of the groggery 
and its bunch of busy boozers and lazy loafers. 
But beer — some kinds of beer — ^may get into 
good company. Here we have a plate of blue- 
points on the half shell with a piece of lemon. 
The bivalves are resting temptingly in cracked 
ice. By its side are two bottles, one partly 
empty, a glass goblet having been filled from 
it. In the partially empty bottle you can see 
the malty, filmy cells of foam that attest the 
good quality of the beverage. The whole lay- 
out looks deliciously cool, tempting and appe- 
tizing, especially in July. Here is a brand of 
beer associated with the idea of eating — a beer 
not for mere guzzling at a bar — a beer that is 
actually a food — a beer for the cafe, the home. 
Here is a new idea about beer, new at least to 
many thousands of readers, and a good one to 
rub into the popular intelligence. 

Pictures Should Portray Uses of the Product 

While the art of the artist alone will not 
sell food or drink products, it plays such an 
important part of the work of producing a 
favorable impression upon the mind of the 
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reader, that no pains or expense should be 
spared in making the pictures attractive to the 
eye and stimulating to the appetite. In my 
opinion the illustrations used in advertising 
a food or food accessory should portray in 
some appetizing way the uses of that food. 
They should have life in them. They should 
associate with the food the ideas of bounding 
health and happiness. They should picture 
feminine beauty, infantile robustness or mas- 
culine sturdiness, in connection with the eating 
of the food, and the dishes in which they are 
served should present the highest attainment of 
the most skilled artist in portraying dainty and 
delicious viands. If it is a soup, or a breakfast 
food, or an all-day cereal, or a canned product, 
the reader should be able to taste it in the adver- 
tising. Pictures of cans and packages are 
waste space unless accompanied with some sug- 
gestion regarding the appetizing character and 
culinary uses of their contents. 

No Life in Pictures of Packages 

Tin cans and packages are depressing. 
There is no life in them. How much more 
convincing and pleasing is the sweet face of a 
healthy and wholesome damsel, radiating a 
smile of ineffable satisfaction and contentment 
as she partakes of a soup or a breakfast food, 
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thropic institution. It is a private business 
enterprise, organized to make money by loan- 
ing other people's money. It must draw this 
money from the reserves of the people — from 
their surplus earnings and savings. How is it 
going to do this? 

The per capita banking capital in Chicago 
in 1904 was $29.97. In New York it was $60; 
in St. Louis it was $72.60; in Pittsburg it was 
$128.68. What does this indicate? If it 
means anything at all, it means that the peo- 
ple of Chicago are not extensive users of 
banks; that they are not fully "educated" up 
to the point of understanding what banks are 
for and the value of the service they may ren- 
der; that they are more inclined to put their 
savings in boxes or safes instead of banks. 
Otherwise, more banking capital would be at 
once available for extending the facilities of 
banks. How is the banker going to "educate" 
the people upon this question and, incidentally, 
draw millions of dollars from boxes, vaults, 
stockings and other hiding places? Clearly by 
"butting in" upon the attention of thoughtful, 
intelligent men and women who read news- 
papers and magazines; clearly by getting into 
the company of the select, the individualized 
l^ortion of the community, the portion that has 
initiative and does things. And the man who 
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doesn't read a newspaper or a magazine is a 
man who has no use for a bank or a trust com- 
pany. Moreover, behind the advertisement 
that appears in a newspaper or magazine there 
is the standing of the pubhsher and the digni- 
fied "backing" of a body of literature that has 
cost the publisher a good deal of money. What 
business needs this "backing" more than a bank 
or a trust company? 

Live Advertising for Up-to-date Banks 

Having determined to "butt in" upon the 
attention of those who read and think, will the 
bank advertiser adopt the old-fashioned pla- 
card style with stereotyped phrases in black- 
face type; or will he adopt a modern method 
and give the reader a candid heart-to-heart talk 
on the importance of laying up something for 
a "rainy day," or for the day of opportunity, 
and on the exceptional facilities offered by his 
bank for starting a savings account? 

Forty-nine out of fifty will adopt the old- 
fashioned stereotyped sign-board style, as dead 
and dry as a cigar store "Indian." The exam- 
ple used is clipped from a Chicago newspaper. 
Read it over and see if it moves you to go right 
around to the bank and start a savings deposit. 
Does it? 

Now, this space cost money. At 40 cents 
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Chioaco Bank Ad 

per agate line it would cost $28 each insertion. 
In the Chicago paper in which it appeared it 
ought to be read by at least 500,000 people 
every morning. But it won't be. Why not? 
Because it doesn't say anything. There's no 
"talk" in it. Suppose we put in its place some- 
thing like the ad on another page changing its 
style and phraseology often enough to develop 
and hold the reader's interest. 

Wouldn't it be possible with a frank, hon- 
est, confidential talk like this every morning 
to gradually develop an eager reading constitu- 
ency that would constantly watch for "new 
turns" in argument and phraseology? And 
when you develop a constituency of daily read- 
ers, who watch your space, you are bound to 
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HAVE YOU 

MADE A WILL? 

Are you sure 3rour wishes will be honestly 
and faithfully carried out after your death? 

■ftve yon Money to Invest* 

Property to l>e Cared For. 

Estates to l>e Managed 7 

Will your health, time and private 
affairs permit you to manage 
them properly and profitably? 

TlK merchants Loan & Trust Co. 

Capital and Surplus, i6.0M,000 

is organized under the laws of Illinois to do this for you. 
The collectiye wisdom of experienced men^ is better than 
the knowledge or the judgment of an individual trustee. 
The Trust Company is under a heavy bond with the State to 
honestly conduct all its trusts. Talk this matter over with us. 
It is confidentiaL 

Oldest Bank In Chicago 

N. W. Comer Adams and Clark Streets 

Mreetors: 

Marshall Field Cyrus H. McCormick 

Albbrt Kbbp Lambert Tree 

Erskine M. Phelps Moses T. Wentworth 

Ends M. Barton Thibs J. Lbfens 

Clarence A. Burley E. H. Gary 

£. D. Hulbert Chauncby Keep 

Orson Smith 



Bank advertising that says something 

get results. In my opinion no other kind of an 
advertisement will draw money from stockings 
and tin boxes. 

The Functions of a Trust Company 

But if it is legitimate and profitable to 
advertise the savings department of a bank, 
how much more legitimate and profitable to 
advertise the facilities and functions of a trust 
company. Some of the largest and strongest 
banking concerns in Chicago are trust com- 
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panics. How many people know what a trust 
company is for, or how to avail themselves of 
its services? The number constitutes a very 
small percentage of the population. Here is 
virgin soil for the resourceful advertiser. Here 
is a great and inviting field for an "educational 
campaign" — a campaign that would ulti- 
mately redound to the benefit of the people as 
well as the trust companies. 

It is only necessary to glance at the func- 
tions of a trust company to see what a fruitful 
field it presents to the advertiser. A trust 
company is a corporation authorized by law to 
act as a trusted agent in the care and manage- 
ment of property either before or after the 
death of the owner. It acts as executor and 
trustee under wills, as administrator, guardian 
or conservator ; as trustee under mortgages and 
trust deeds, as trustee under agreements relat- 
ing to life insurance, as trustee for investing 
money, the collection of incomes, the care of 
estates, as receiver and assignee, in fact as trus- 
tee under any declaration of trust of whatever 
nature. 

The Trust Company's Wide Range of Usefulness 

The trust company is organized under the 
laws of the state and is required to deposit with 
the state auditor of public accounts a heavy 
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bond for the faithful perfonnance of its 
duties. It is organized on the theory that a 
company of men experienced in legal matters 
with wide knowledge of values of property and 
investments, with a system of records and a 
fixed place of business, answerable to the state 
and subject to examinations by state officers, 
is better equipped to administer a trust, to man- 
age an estate under a will, or to act as executor, 
administrator or guardian than an individual 
trustee by private appointment, who is not 
required to report to a court, who is not com- 
pelled to have his accounts audited and whose 
bond may be insufficient. Sickness, death, 
absence from home, inexperience, inability or 
carelessness on his part may prevent the trust 
from being executed as contemplated by the 
creator of the trust. 

The most important function of the trust 
company, without doubt, is that of acting as 
trustee under a will. To the tmst company as 
trustee is given the custody of the property 
to hold and invest the same until a time desig- 
nated in the will. The individual trustee or 
executor may, by reason of ill health, absence 
or carelessness or pressure of his own business, 
be unable to properly discharge his trust. 
Through a trust company, however, the testa- 
tor has the assurance that his intentions will be 
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f aitlif uUy carried out. The trust company can 
execute trusts of this character with much more 
facility and at less expense than could be done 
by an individual. 

Advertising That Doesn't Advertise 

Here is an advertisement for a New York 
trust company, clipped from a New York 
newspaper: 

Bowling Green Trust Co. 

26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

CAPITAL, $2,S00,000 SORPLttS, $2,5004100 

OFFICERS: 

EDWIN QOULD ...President 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR let Vice-Pres*t 

CHA& P. ARMSTRONG «d Vice-Pre«'t 

JOHN A. HILTON 3d Vice-Prcs't C& Treas. 

WILLIAM M. LAVrS Secretary 

DIRECTORS : 

Charles P. Armstrong, Myron T. Herrick. 

Frank Brainard, Edward T. Jeffery, 

Harry Bronner, William M. Laws, 

Robert C. Clowry, William Willis Merrill, 

Edmund C. Converse, Winslow S. Pierce, 

Wm. Nelson Cromwdl, Dick S. Ramsay, 

Grenville M. Dodge, Frederick B. Schenck, 

A. Goepel, Andrew Squire, 

Edwin Gould, William H. Taylor, 

Frank J. Gould, Edward R. Thomas, 

George J. Gould, John P. TruesdeU, 

John A. Hilton, K. F. C. Young. 

Ad for a New York Trust Company 

Can any one learn anything about the busi- 
ness of a trust company from this advertise- 
ment? Would it persuade any one to name this 
trust company as executor in his will? Would 
it induce any one to turn over to the company 
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money to be invested, estates to be managed, 
incomes to be collected? Would it suggest 
to any one the idea of making his life insurance 
payable to the trust company as a trustee, to 
be managed and disbursed in accordance with 
his wishes? Why not fill this space each morn- 
ing with something like the following well 
displayed: 



GOT ANYTHING 
LAID UP 

for the day of 
Opportunity 7 

Fortunes are made by 
men who seize Opportu- 
nities. Some years ago a 
school teacher oouffht Cal- 
umet A Hecla stock. She 
is now drawing big divi- 
dends. She saw an oppor- 
tunity and seised it. She 
had money in the bank. 
She was ready. Are you 
ready? 

Opportunity is certain to 
come to you sometime. It 
may knock at your door 
but once. Then you will 
wish you had two hun- 
dred in the bank. 

If you have it in a bank 
instead of a box it has been 
drawing interest. More- 
over, the bank may help 
you if you need more than 
two hundred. Fifty cents 
a day will do it. Indeed, 
ten cents a day will do it, 
but it takes a little longer. 

Better begin right now— • 
to-day. 

Come around and we will 
show you how. 



Ad that tells something about the functions of a Trust Company 
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STREET-CAR ADVERTISING 

STREET car advertising is an evolution 
from the marvelous development of 
urban and interurban trolley systems of 
transportation and had its beginnings in the 
discovery that a certain portion of the popula- 
tion in each city is compelled to ride in street 
cars every day in the year and that a good por- 
tion of the patrons of these cars have nothing 
to engage their attention or thought aside from 
the passengers who sit on the opposite side of 
the car. 

Mental Attitude of the Street-Car Passenger 

Here was an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the enforced idleness of the street car 
passenger at a time when the range of his 
vision was confined to the interior of the car 
in which he was riding and when his mind was 
obviously in a receptive mood. The opportu- 
nity was seized, and from meager, imperfect 
and spasmodic efforts to utilize street car ad- 
vertising space we now have street car adver- 
tising developed into well organized business 
representing an investment of millions of dol- 
lars annually; indeed, recent changes and com- 
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binations in this field of publicity seem to 
promise an adjustment of street car advertis- 
ing on a basis approaching the systematic ex- 
actitude of magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Low Cost of Street-Car Advertising 

Contracts for this kind of advertising are 
usually made with leasing companies who lease 
the advertising space in the cars of a city or a 
number of cities and who sub-lease it in the 
shape of cards each about 11 by 21 inches in 
size and placed in a single row just above the 
windows on either side of the car. The charge 
for this service ranges all the way from 25 to 
50 cents per car per month, depending upon 
the size of the city and the kind of service that 
is offered. These cards may be furnished by 
the advertiser himself or they may be written, 
designed and printed by the leasing and plac- 
ing company. 

Limitations of Street-Car Advertising 

With these general observations regard- 
ing the development of street car advertising, 
its scope and cost, it is well before entering 
upon an advertising campaign in the street car 
to have the following facts fixed in the mind: 

1. Street car advertising can be seen only 
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by that portion of the population which rides in 
street cars. In London the advertising signs 
are placed on the outside of tram cars or busses 
where nearly everybody who is out of doors can 
see them. 

2. The advertising cards in street cars 
are seen only by those who are seated on the 
opposite side of the car when so-called closed 
cars are used. In the summer cars or open 
cars, however, it is possible for the passenger 
to see a card on either side of the car. The ideal 
street car advertising service would be an 
arrangement whereby the advertiser's cards 
could be on each side of the car. It is to be 
remembered, however that in continuous 
street car advertising the people who ride are 
certain to sit on the side of the car where they 
can see any particular card at least part of the 
time. 

3. Street car cards are placed before the 
eye when the passenger as a rule has nothing 
else to occupy his attention. Even the news- 
paper readers on the morning cars are apt to 
finish reading the papers before they arrive at 
their destination. 

4. The street car card like the outdoor 
billboard is at best but a reminder of the 
product that has already been extensively 
advertised in newspapers and magazines. It 
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is very rare, indeed, that a manufacturer or 
merchant depends upon street cars alone for 
his publicity. It is manifestly impossible to 
completely cover all the advertising possibili- 
ties of a product in street car advertising. 

5. Like outdoor billboards, street car 
advertising lacks the influential backing or 
support given to advertising by the literarj' 
and editorial features of the newspaper or 
magazine. It is true that the literary features 
of a magazine and the editorial and news 
features of a newspaper are separate and dis- 
tinct from the advertising, but the latter is 
nevertheless carried along by the reading mat- 
ter in the body of the publication and it is also 
true that it acquires from this literature an edi- 
torial vigor and certain dignity, weight and 
prestige that are entirely absent in billboards 
and street car advertising. 

Keeping these five propositions always in 
mind, the questions naturally arise: first, what 
kind of commodities can be profitably and 
effectively advertised in street cars; second, 
what kmd of "copy'' should be used in street 
car advertising? 

Claims That Arc Made for Street-Car Advertising 

Of course, all kinds of claims for the effi- 
cacy of street car advertising are made by those 
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directly interested in the business. This is 
natural and is to be expected. It is even possi- 
ble to conceive of the street car advertising 
enthusiast reaching a mental condition of 
enthusiasm where he might honestly believe 
that street car advertising would bring greater 
returns for the money expended than maga- 
zine or newspaper advertising. The agent of a 
leasing company, for instance, will present the 
proposition in this way: 

"Space equivalent to a street-car card in 
a newspaper having about 100,000 circulation 
costs about $140.00 a day, while a card in street 
cars costs $8.00 per day for each 100,000 possi- 
ble readings. These figures are relative, of 
course. Take a big magazine like the Ladieg' 
Home Journal: It reaches, let us assume, 
6,000,000 possible readers each month, and a 
page advertisement in it costs $4,000. For this 
sum a street-car ad would come under an 
average of 132,000,000 possible readings. This 
figures that the street car card offers the adver- 
tiser about twenty-two chances to the maga- 
zine's one." 

I have no disposition to refute these argu- 
ments in detail, for in doing so I would run the 
risk of placing myself in an attitude of chal- 
lenging the value of street car advertising, 
which is far from my purpose; but as this book 
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is written for the advertiser, that is, the manu- 
facturer or merchant, my purpose is attained 
when I carefully and candidly point out the 
scope of this kind of advertising and just how 
it differs from other forms of publicity. This 
I have done in the five propositions above, and 
it is my opinion that they furnish a sufficient 
answer to any extravagant claims that may be 
made in behalf of street car advertising. By 
keeping these almost self-evident propositions 
in mind it is possible for the advertiser himself 
to arrive at successful and logical conclusions 
regarding the value of street car advertising 
for the particular product which he has to sell 
without any advice or argumentation from the 
man who is interested in leasing street car 
space. 

What Commodities Can be Advertised in Street Cars? 

Answering the first question which I have 
raised, I should say that almost any commodity 
of popular consumption that may be used by 
all the people every day or every week in the 
year may be profitably advertised in the street 
cars. Among these, however, I would place 
first in point of largest returns to be derived 
from street car publicity all food and drink 
products, wearing apparel, and all household 
articles which might appeal to the interest of 
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the thousands of shoppers and women who go 
to market in the city where they are compelled 
to use this means of getting to stores or mar- 
kets. For articles which do not come within 
this class I should say that the profitable re- 
turns on an investment in street car advertising 
is exceedingly doubtful and problematical. 

In the case of street car advertising as in 
all other forms of publicity we must take into 
account the class of people to be reached by the 
advertiser. The article in my opinion must be 
susceptible of universal use to lend itself to 
profitable exploitation in street cars. The same 
considerations which suggest a soap for 
instance as a proper article to be successfully 
advertised in street cars would rule out from 
street car publicity all articles that are designed 
for peculiar and unusual purposes or for spe- 
cial and limited portions of the population. 

"Copy" for Street-Car Advertising 

Answering the second question, in the 
light of propositions already elaborated, it is 
hardly necessary to tell the sagacious adver- 
tiser that the copy for street car advertising 
should be terse, snappy, lucid and to the point. 
The kind of copy, of course, must depend 
largely upon the commodity to be advertised. 
In a general way, however, it may be said that 
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the street car card must be either an attractive 
and striking picture showing the product 
advertised or the method of using the product, 
or a "plain talk" or statement concerning the 
product in large enough letters to be read eas- 
fly and quickly from the opposite side of the 
car both in daytime and at night. 

One of the gratifying tendencies of street 
car advertising is toward the "plain talk" style 
of advertising which consists of a series of 
cards each presenting some particular claim 
made for the product advertised and printed in 
good, strong, clear, readable type. Where the 
article advertised is of such a character, how- 
ever, that there is very little to be said about it 
in the way of argument or description, it is 
obvious that an attractive and striking picture 
is the best form of advertising. In many 
instances an effective and pleasing combination 
of picture and talk is the proper thing for 
street car publicity. The greatest liability to 
mistake in street car advertising is that which 
comes from a desire to say too much on the 
street car card. By way of illustrating these 
conclusions regarding street car advertising I 
give herewith samples of the strongest street 
car advertising in each class: the pictorial, 
and the "plam talk" or "sermon" style of street 
car advertising. 
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RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

ONE of the interesting and most remark- 
able developments of modem publicity 
is railway and steamship advertising. It 
is the outgrowth of competition in transporta- 
tion. Transportation is a commodity which the 
railway and steamship lines have to sell. The 
construction of many lines leading to the same 
points or the same sections has therefore de- 
veloped a competition similar to that which is 
met by manufacturers and dealers in ordinary 
merchandise. It followed inevitably that in 
order to sell their special commodities the 
transportation companies had to resort to pub- 
licity methods for acquainting the traveling 
public with the advantages offered by their 
particular lines of transportation. If there 
were only one line of railroad to a particular 
section the advertising for that transportation 
line would obviously be confined to a statement 
of the things to be found at the end of the line 
or along the route. It would be manifestly un- 
necessary to explain in fine descriptive rhetoric 
and in picture the comforts of travel or the 
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superior facilities possessed by this road over 
other roads. Indeed, there would be no neces- 
sity for catering very extensively to the com- 
forts or conveniences of the traveling public. 
No matter how great the attractions of the 
section of the country which it reached, there 
would be but one way of getting there and the 
road need not concern itself about providing 
all the luxuries and comforts of modem travel. 
It may be said, therefore, in a broad and gen- 
eral way, that railway advertising has been an 
important factor in placing at the service of 
the traveling public the highest achievements 
in modern inventive genius in the way of con- 
tributing to the comfort, ease and convenience 
of those who desire to travel. 

What Railway Advertising Has Done 

It was transportation advertising there- 
fore that peopled and developed the great 
West. It was advertising that blazed the way 
for the commerce of the nations which now 
reaches colossal figures. It is true that Ameri- 
can travelers spend about eighty millions of 
dollars in Europe every year, but this is but a 
tiny drop compared with the money value of 
the commerce which advertising has developed. 
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Nomadic Instincts of Our Race 

Man is by nature a nomad. So far as his 
home and business ties will permit he is a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. The desire to 
see things and know things is stronger with 
the American than with most races of mankind. 
The instinct for travel is a product of our 
national life. It is imbibed from our atmos- 
phere. The Swiss, for instance, are not trav- 
elers. They are not prone to wander from 
their own firesides. The publicity man has not 
invaded their Alpine fastnesses with the alliu-- 
ing stories of what there is to see in other parts 
of the world. The happy Swiss has not been 
harassed by the Demon of Discontent; for, it 
must be remembered that it is the business of 
the transportation advertiser to sow the seeds 
of discontent — ^to create in the human mind a 
desire to move — ^to fill the mind with unrest, to 
inspire in him a longing to better, or at least 
change, his condition and environment. 

Essential Features of Transportation Advertising 

The essential features of effective railway 
and steamship advertising may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Natural scenery and historical asso- 
ciation. 
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2. Resorts for rest, recreation or res- 
toration of health. 

8. Cheap lands or homes for settlers. 

4. Reduced or special excursion rates 
limited to certain dates. 

5. The safety, comforts and luxurious 
conveniences provided by the transportation 
company. 

It is safe to say that no railway or steam- 
ship advertising worthy of any attention was 
ever written that did not lay stress upon one or 
all of these features. 

Steamship advertising naturally resolves 
itself into the problem of presenting most 
alluringly and convincingly the attractions of 
natural scenery and the scenes that are rich in 
legendary lore or historical association. The 
battlegrounds of the nations that show the 
strifes of the races for supremacy, the con- 
quest of new lands, the temples that show the 
storied architecture of the ages, the art, cus- 
toms, religions of all the races of man in the 
past and the present — ^what a field for the mas- 
ter of wordcraf t, the artist with camera or pen- 
cil! For this kind of advertising the magazine 
and illustrated weeklies are peculiarly adapted 
in that they permit of attractive pictorial em- 
bellishment. This kind of advertising has been 
brought to a fine art by such steamship lines 
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as the Hamburg-American, North German 
Lloyd, Holland-American, White Star, the 
Cunard and the Campagnie G^enerale Trans- 
atlantique. 

Mediums for Railway and Steamship Advertising 

Railway advertising is, of course, adapted 
to both magazine and newspaper, although the 
advertising for magazines must obviously 
be of a more general character, good for any 
time of the year, and appealing strongly to the 
instinct for travel in all climes and under all 
conditions. The magazine lends itself to the 
portrayal of scenic beauty, to marine views that 
fill the mind with a desire for ocean voyaging, 
to pictures of people and architecture that in- 
terest the scholar and fascinate the student of 
history. Someone has said — "Humanity loves 
a ship." There is an element of personality in 
her graceful lines and in the proud manner in 
which she rides the seas. In our fondness for 
the ship we give it appellations of endearment 
and use the feminine gender in the pronouns 
which we use in describing her. We speak of 
this colossal soul of steel and iron as affection- 
ately as though she were a thing of life and 
possessed the attributes of a powerful but gen- 
tle and benign personality. It is this universal 
love of a ship and the universal desire to travel 
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that the advertismg man for the steamship 
lines must work upon in his advertisements. 

A Pioneer in RaOway Advertismg 

It is in railway advertising, however, that 
the most remarkable advances have been made 
in transportation publicity. When George H- 
D^niels began his w^onderful publicity cam- 
paign for the New York Central road railway 
advertising was an miknown art- For many 
years he stood abnost alone among the great 
passenger agents of the countiy in recognizuig 
the value of advertising as applied to transpor- 
tation business. He was a pioneer in this de- 
partment of publicity, and like all pioneers in 
every department of endeavor, he had to en- 
counter many obstacles and overcome many 
difficulties, among them being the unwilling- 
ness of directorates to recognize or appreciate 
the need of advertising in acquahiting the pub- 
lic w^ith tiie advantages presented by a great 
transportation system. By "keeping everlast- 
ingly at it,'* however, be not only made the 
New York Central the best known railroad in 
the world, but he peopled the glorious Adiron- 
dack Mountains and the hundreds of lakes that 
nestle beneath their pine- topped crests with 
thousands of happy summer sojourners, tour- 
ists and seekers after health. Through years 
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of systematic and persistent advertising he un- 
locked the health-laden fastnesses of outdoor 
life. 

Publicity Essential Factor in Railway Management 

By a lifetime of courageous and diligent 
endeavor on these lines Mr. Daniels finally 
brought the general passenger agents and 
directors of other great railroads to recognize 
publicity as an essential factor in the successful 
operation of their roads. He lived to see the 
time when the great railroads of the country 
recognize their annual appropriations for ad- 
vertising as an investment and not an expense. 
It was his privilege to live long enough to see 
the fruits of his splendid work manifest in 
well-organized departments of publicity con- 
nected with nearly every great transportation 
company more important in many instances, 
indeed, than any other branch of the operating 
department. Following in the wake of such 
pioneers as Daniels, such roads as the Rock 
Island, Burlington, Northwestern, Santa Fe, 
liackawanna, Chicago & Alton and Baltimore 
& Ohio have maintained publicity departments 
that involve the annual expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in maga- 
zines, newspapers, booklets and other forms of 
advertising literature. What American reader 
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of ordinary intelligence has not read of how 
Miss Phoebe Snow preserves the immaculate 
whiteness of her summer raiment by traveling 
on "the Road of Anthracite"? And what up- 
to-date, progressive American who sees things 
and knows things has not been impressed with 
the safety of travel on the Chicago & Alton by 
seeing the picture of the engineer with his hand 
on the throttle ready to start one of the luxuri- 
ous trains of "The Only Way*^? 

Famous Trains as Advertisements 

As I said before, railway advertising has 
developed along with the gradual development 
of perfection in facilities of travel provided by 
the great railroadsp The publicity man must 
have something to write about. The Empire 
State Express and the Twentieth Century 
Limited were great advertisements for the 
New York Central, but they were not profit- 
able investments for this great corporation 
until their attractions and their speed were 
heralded far and wide by the advertising man. 
The operating of the Santa Fe Limited, the 
Overland Limited of the Chicago and North- 
western and Union Pacific, the Black Diamond 
Express of the Lehigh Valley and the Sunset 
Limited of the Southern Pacific are each in 
themselves novel advertising achievements. 
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The building of such ships as the DeutscJUandj 
the Kcdser WUhelm der Grosse, La Provence, 
the LtLsitania and the Rotterdam marked epochs 
in ocean navigation which provided a wealth of 
material for the advertising man who sounded 
these achievements around the world. The con- 
struction of these great leviathans of the deep 
were great events, but they might leave the port 
of New York with empty staterooms if it were 
not for the genius and industry of the adver- 
tising man. 

Advertising Made Possible '^Winning of the West'* 

For railway advertising which offers in- 
ducements to emigration and the settlement of 
new areas the newspaper is naturally the me- 
dium for quick results. It was through rail- 
way advertising that the vast and unproductive 
areas of the West have been made to blossom 
as a garden. Railway advertising has built 
great cities and colossal industries. It has 
opened mines and planted fields of wheat and 
corn. It has taken the surplus population of 
the congested East and planted it upon fertile 
fields. It has sunk shafts into the earth and 
unlocked the rich treasures of gold, silver and 
iron. It has linked capital and brawn in the 
erection of great fortunes in lands that were a 
barren wilderness a half century ago; and, 
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along with this development railway advertis- 
ing has sent the schoolhouse and the church, 
for with the sturdy pioneer there go always the 
torch-bearers lighting up the dark places with 
education and religion. 

Copy Should be Full of "Ozone" 

Advertising copy for railwaj'^s and steam- 
ships should be breezy with the ozone of out- 
door life and health. It should take advantage 
of our nomadic instinct and of man's universal 
discontent. Where there is no discontent and 
man is apparently happy and satisfied it should 
create discontent, for however reprehensible 
this may be from an ethical or moral stand- 
point, it is the business of transportation ad- 
vertisers to work upon man's desire for the 
betterment of his condition. It should appeal 
to man's desire to see and learn, to enjoy the 
comforts and educational advantages as well 
as the excitement of travel. Having skillfully 
played upon these weaknesses of human na- 
ture, the artist and the writer of copy should 
portray the superior attractions, comforts and 
conveniences of his particular line with con- 
vincing power and enthusiasm. 
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AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 

THE most interesting field of study for 
the student of commercial publicity, 
since the bicycle industry was killed by 
the formation of a trust, is afforded by the 
development of the automobile. There is no 
longer any question about the permanence of 
the automobile. It has safely passed the 
experimental stages. It is now recognized 
as a practical vehicle. Its displacement of the 
horse is only a question of time. The horse 
is a noble animal. His service to man has been 
great beyond human ability to measure. He 
has been an important factor in our civiliza- 
tion. He was a great improvement over the 
camel and the ox,- but he was only a "make- 
shift" after all. He is unsanitary. His con- 
tribution to the filth of the city streets is large. 
His continued use in our city thoroughfares 
increases the street cleaning budgets. He is 
sometimes dangerous and unmanageable. He 
has to be "broken" — and while you are break- 
ing him you are in luck if he doesn't break 
your neck. With all our love for a fine 
spirited, highly bred horse, we have to concede 
that our method of covering this four-legged 
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beast with straps and hitching him to a vehicle 
or plow is crude, clumsy and somewhat brutal. 
It is not in keeping with our twentieth century 
progress in the adaptation of the forces of 
Nature to man's locomotion. The automobile, 
with the final perfection of its motor devices 
and mechanism of control will bring safe, com- 
fortable and speedy transit, clean streets and 
good country highways. 

Automobile Has Come to Stay 

The automobile, therefore, has come to 
stay. Its universal use not only as a pleas- 
ure vehicle but as a utilitarian conveyance is 
only a question of years. It is true that thou- 
sands of lovers of the horse wiU cling to this 
noble animal through all the years, and that 
breeders will continue to furnish fine speci- 
mens of horse flesh for the delight of those 
who enjoy the hazard of holding the reins 
over a spirited roadster. But the automobile, 
developed to the point of absolute safety 
where it glides gently and noiselessly through 
crowded streets and winding thoroughfares, 
where even a child may guide it, will have a 
larger and more extended use each year until 
it dominates all the highways of human travel. 
And the passing of old Dobbins and the 
harnessing of new forms of energy to the 
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plow, the reaper and the truck wagon will not 
awaken any deep-seated emotions of senti- 
mental sorrow in the breast of the man who 
is in touch with the spirit of our times and 
who is able to comprehend the quickening 
impulse that will be given to all the forces of 
civilization by the development of motor 
mechanisms that may be applied to all the em- 
ployments of man whether in the fields of 
husbandry or in the crowded streets of the city. 

Automobile Advertising Only in Its Infancy 

Thus it follows that the development of 
automobile publicity presents a most inviting 
field to the man whose business it is to success- 
fully exploit through original advertising 
methods a new commodity, the market for 
which is limited only by the world's population. 
The present yearly output of automobiles is 
only a "drop" compared to the possible pro- 
duction of ten or twenty years hence. It is 
therefore plainly obvious that automobile 
advertising is only in its infancy. It has not 
gone much beyond the experimental stages. 
That the manufacturer of automobiles must 
advertise so long as there are individual de- 
signs and competition among manufacturers 
goes without saying. It is through advertis- 
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ing that this new form of conveyance must be 
popularized and the automobiling portion of 
the community made familiar with the claims 
that are advanced in behalf of each particular 
machine. 

Burden of Advertising Falls on the Manufacturer 

In the early part of the year 1906 in con- 
versation with one of the leading manufac- 
turers of this country he informed me that he 
had sold the entire output of his factory for 
the year. This was rather astonishing to me 
for the reason that his advertising in the 
magazines and national illustrated weeklies 
had attracted my attention. "If you have 
all the automobiles you can manufacture in 
1906 sold in advance, why do you advertise?" 
I asked. "Why keep up such an expensive 
advertising campaign in the magazines if you 
have orders for all you can manufacture?" 
His reply was that these machines were sold to 
dealers all over the country on the strength of a 
hundred thousand dollar advertising campaign 
which he promised to conduct during the entire 
year. These machines, in fact, were sold on 
condition that the manufacturer would adver- 
tise them widely, not only in national mediums, 
but in many local newspapers published in the 
cities where agents were located. 
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Dealers Will Handle Only Advertised Machines 

This is the automohile situation in a nut- 
shell. So far as the problem of publicity is 
concerned, the dealers very naturally give a 
preference to automobiles that are widely 
advertised and the names and the peculiarities 
of which are widely known. Very few dealers 
or selling agencies can be persuaded to take 
hold of an unknown machine, no matter how 
meritorious or in what mechanical features it 
may claim an advantage over the better known 
machines. The same is true of the purchasing 
public. Other things being equal, the average 
purchaser who investigates automobiles for 
the first time and who has had no experience 
with any particular machine prefers to take 
his chances with one of the well known types 
rather than risk an investment of three or four 
thousand dollars in an unknown machine, even 
though he may be furnished with what appears 
to be indisputable evidence of its mechanical 
superiority over all other machines. 

Motor Mysteries Belong to Booklet Pages 

In planning an advertising campaign 
for an automobile it will readily occur to even 
the novice in the art of advertising that suc- 
cessful publicity for this peculiar product is 
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a question of skillful combination of peri- 
odical advertising, attractive booklets and 
ifollow*up correspondence. It is manifestly 
important to cover all the points in an auto- 
mobile that will naturally interest the man who 
has had any experience in operating a machine, 
and the more he looks into the automobile 
question the more he will be impressed with 
the foolishness of using magazine and news- 
paper space to exploit all the mechanical points 
or details of the particular machine which he 
is advertising. 

Must Create Desire for Outdoor Pastime 

Only a small percentage of those who are 
reached in the average magazine or newspaper 
has any mechanical knowledge, to say nothing 
of expert knowledge, concerning automobile 
motors or mechanisms. In my opinion, the 
first object to be attained by the man who 
originates copy for automobile advertising is 
to create a desire or longing for the pleasures 
of this fascinating outdoor pastime. I can 
hardly conceive of any gieat amount of auto- 
mobile enthusiasm being awakened in mid- 
winter even by the cleverest master of word- 
craft* The sxunmer is, therefore, the harvest 
time for automobile publicity, and the man 
who understands the art of creating in the 
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human mind a new want should be able to use 
expensive magazine and newspaper space to 
first create ^'automobile enthusiasts; second 
to impress the mind of the enthusiast with a 
few of the strong points of mechanical excel- 
lence which his particular machine possesses 
over all competitors." 

Cannot Cover Mechanical Points in a Magazine Page 

The great danger in planning automobile 
advertising, therefore, is in the tendency to 
cover all the details of mechanical construction 
in one advertisement. Automobile advertising 
presents a fine opportunity for the employ- 
ment of the "bull's-eye" method of hammer- 
ing home in each advertisement two or three 
strong points possessed by a particular ma- 
chine, so arranged and co-ordinated that the 
entire series of advertisements for the year 
when put together in regular sequence would 
give the average person a connected, intelligi- 
ble description of everything that is worth 
knowing about a particular machine. 

Thirty-two Points in Automobile Construction 

Although having no occasion to make a 
special study of the automobile, a cursory 
reading of automobile literature enables me to 
know that when it comes to an exploitation 
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of mechanical details the field for the employ- 
ment of the advertiser's skill is milimited. In 
a general way, however, it might be said that 
the following are some of the more important 
points in automobile construction that would 
naturally interest a man who knows something 
about automobiles or who has had some experi- 
ence in driving a particular machine: 

1. The Frame — Is it rigid enough to 
prevent sagging? 

2. The Cylinders — How are they cast? 
What is the bore and the stroke? 

3. The Crank Case — Is it cast in two 
pieces? 

4. The Valves in Cylinder Head — 
Are they made of nickel alloy or other mate- 
rial? 

5. The Crank Shaft— What kind of 
steel? Is it forged and hand-hammered and 
how are the bearings made? 

6. Commutator — Its position and wir- 
ing in fiber tube? 

7. Carburetor and Igniting System — 
Is charging instantaneous and is fuel consump- 
tion economical? 

8. Lubrication — The splash system? 
What make of oiler? 

9. Cooling the Cylinders — Air or water? 
If air, how is the draught supplied? 
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10. Noise — Is the mechanism rigid 
enough to prevent vibration? 

11. Does the motor support preserve ab- 
solute alignment of mechanism? 

12. Is it easy riding? What kind of 
springs are used? 

18. What kind of tu-es? What is the 
width in wheel base? 

14. Is all the mechanism encased, and is 
it easily accessible? 

15. Are there any side levers, belts, 
chains, gaskets, strut-rods or truss-rods? 

16. What kind of device is used to force 
the oil into the steel bearings? 

17. Multiple disc clutch? 

18. Three-point suspension of motor? 

19. What is the horse-power? Is it all 
delivered to rear wheels? 

20. Transmission — Made of chrome 
nickel steel? 

21. What is the tensile strength of the 
machine, represented in pounds? 

22. What kind of axles? Drop-forged, 
beam form? 

23. Foot and emergency brakes — ^Do 
they act on rear hub bands? 

24. Engine throttle — Can the machine 
be run behind a walking team? 

25. What is the maximum efficiency of 
the motor mechanism? 
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26. Is there freedom from "skidding"? 
27- What sort of clutch is used? 

28. Are all the bearings anti-friction? 

29. WTiat about the exhaust for dis- 
charging the hot gases of the explosion? 

30. What make of ball bearings is used? 

31. What is the maximuiQ and the mini- 
mum speed? 

32. What are its hill-climbing qualities? 

These Refer to Motor Mechanism Oaly 

It will be observed that all of the above 
points which I have enumerated refer only to 
the motor and controlling mechanism of the 
machine which lie below the body of the 
vehicle. Wlien you get above the propelling 
mechanism and get into the upholstering and 
leather top, metal trimmings and other fea- 
tures designed to enhance the appearance or 
comfort of the car, there is a wealth of material 
to engage the attention of the descriptive 
waiter. 

Calls for Artistic Booklets and FoUow-tip Letters 

While the above points do not cover all 
the features of construction that might inter- 
est the possible purchaser of an automobile, 
they are sufficient to inipress the advertiser 
with the absurdity of trying to tell the com- 
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plete story of an automobile in a magazine 
page or in newspaper space. The most ef- 
fective publicity plan is to use the magazine 
page for creating interest in automobiles and 
for exciting the curiosity of the reader to the 
point of sending for booklet or catalog which 
should present in most attractive pictorial 
form and in popular, easily understood lan- 
guage all the mechanical argmnents that may 
be adduced in favor of a particular car. The 
inquiries elicited in this way should be fol- 
lowed up with careful correspondence, the 
whole plan designed to co-operate effectively 
with local dealers or selling agencies. 

Great Field for Individuality of Style 

It is obvious that no department of pub- 
licity presents such opportunity for individ- 
uality of style and method. The automobile 
advertisement that possesses the most striking 
individuality of style and shows most original 
methods is the one best calculated to draw out 
the greatest number of inquiries or requests 
for booklet literature and will naturally lead 
to the largest correspondence with possible 
purchasers. 

Here are some random examples of indi- 
viduality in style in automobile copy which are 
well calculated to appeal to the interest of that 
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very large percentage of magazine and news- 
paper readers who have little knowledge of the 
mechanical details of automobile construction 
and which are therefore admirably calculated 
to call out inquiries or requests for further 
information: 

If we took only one point of construction at a time 
to show you wherein Peerless motor cars absolutely excel 
every other high-grade American and foreign car on the 
market and described that point intelligently in a magazine 
advertisement, it would take us so many months to enumer- 
ate them all that you might never get to the last one. So, 
instead, we ask you to send for our 1006 catalogue. 

No "perhaps" anywhere in the entire car; but every 
part positively performing the positive and certain work for 
which it was designed and perfected by an inventor with 
twenty years' experience and positive success. 

No wonder that REO cars took their place in their 
first season among the foremost of positive performers, 
positive cup winners, and positively phenomenal sellers. 

The extreme flexibility of the Thomas Flyer is all the 
more amazing when you consider its rugged strength and 
ability to "stand up" under any and all conditions. The 
Thomas follows the foreign type to that extent — that it is 
equally staunch, and strong, and powerful, and endowed 
with the qualities of long life and strenuous service. 

One of the many points of superiority of the Electric 
over all other types is its perfect working in any weather, 
at any time of the year, making it the only satisfactory car 
for winter use. No water to freeze, no oil that refuses to 
flow, no cranking, no jar, jolt or vibration. 
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Modem touring car of the highest possible quality at 
eTery point. 

Every ounce of raw material is of the nature best adapted 
to the requirements of its particular purpose, and Is sub- 
mitted to most rigid tests, in some cases chemical analysis, 
before using. 

The constant deyelopment of a sin^e t3rpe of car year 
after year has enabled the Packard Company to work out 
methods, machines and special appliances to make eyeiy 
detail of that car better than it has ever been made before 
and better than it could possibly be made under any other 
conditions. 

It isn't the first price of the car that should be con- 
sidered. A good car costs a good bit of money — because 
high grade design, material and construction are expensive. 
But a good car is cheaper to maintain than a car that sells 
for a dollar less than a good car can be made for. 

Keep the Elmore motor oiled and it will go right on 
doing business every minute of the day. 

Up hill and down dale; over rough and rutiy roads 
— always on the high speed if you like, and always good- 
tempered, smooth, and even. 

It can't go out of commission because there are no 
valves, cams, or gears to put it out of commission. 

The Franklin is the modem "greyhound" type of 
motor-car; impressive, not for eye-filling avoirdupois, but 
the mind-satisfying ability and enjoyability which comes of 
an extremely efficient motor in a strong, roomy, flexibly- 
framed, perfectly-suspended, light-weight car. 

A high power car with a four cylinder motor, 35-40 
horse power, sliding gear transmission and all modern fea- 
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tures, but simplified to the practical service of non^profes- 
sional operators. 

Speedy, silent, simple, and powerful. 

The Aerocar from start to finish is the work of suc- 
cessful motor car builders. There isn't a single detail of 
experiment in the entire car. It is the culmination of prac- 
tical achievement in mechanical construction. The air- 
cooled motor of the Aerocar is the result of eight years' 
continuous, incessant testing, and for the past two years 
it has not been possible to improve it. 

"Reserve-power," of the Winton Model K land, trans- 
lates into ease of operation, long-life durability, coolness of 
bearings in regular running, economy of lubricant, minimum 
wear on bearings, on valves, and on friction parts. 

Thorough mechanical finish — so fine and minutely 
wrought as to bespeak more than ordinary pains and skill 
— is one of the many features that make the Cadillac notable 
for its smoothness of running and virtually trouble-proof 
in its construction. 

The White, owing to the advantages inherent in its 
unique system of generating and utilizing steam as a motive 
power, wiD take you anywhere at any time — it is a touring 
car in the fullest sense of the term. If you own a White, 
you need not wait until favorable weather and the County 
Supervisors make the roads hard and smooth, nor need you 
confine your touring to the main highways. All the wild 
and beautiful spots of Nature are accessible to the driver of 
a White, regardless of road conditions. 

The height of sane engineering skill is represented in 
the new Studebaker models. For high efficiency with low 
weight; for progressiveness tempered with common sense; 
for elegance combined with durability; for noiseless mechan- 
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ism; for ease of control; for accessibility of vital parts — for 
"cars built for service," look to Studebaker. 

Mechanical Points Must be Left for Booklet 

The following automobile "copy'' is an 
illustration of the very common error of try- 
ing to crowd into a magazine advertisement 
that which properly belongs in the illustrated 
booklet or catalog. While it is good "auto- 
mobile talk" it will be quite generally con- 
ceded, I think, that it does not appeal to the 
popular intelligence or the interest of the aver- 
age magazine reader. It is a talk to mechan- 
ical experts — an argument for machinists: 

A two-cycle engine simply means a constant, steady 
application of power, with no interval between the impulses. 
The expansive force of one explosion is only half way through 
when another begins. Begin with the double-opposed 
motor's long six-inch reaching stroke, pushing the car up 
hill with a steady powerful positive drive unequaled in any 
other motor of its rating or price. Take the positive, mechani- 
cally operated spur-gear valves; the positive gear-pump 
cooling system with its ingenious sectional radiator, which 
positively cannot be put out of action by freezing or any 
ordinary damage; the positive-acting springless conunutator; 
the positive carburetor for each cylinder, without a single 
moving part except the float; the positive force-feed oiler, 
forcing an exact measured charge exactly where and when 
it is needed; all gears, joints, bearings, and connections 
absolutely strong, smooth-acting, and certain. No depend- 
ence upon gravity, uncertain pressure, or chance of any 
sort. 
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NOT all the people read magazines and 
newspapers. Notwithstanding our 
claims to popular intelligence through 
wide dissemination of infonnation covering 
every department of human activity, and not- 
withstanding our system of free education, 
there are many thousands who seldom read a 
piece of periodical literature of any kind. Go 
up and down one of the streets of one of our 
most progressive and enlightened cities and 
make inquiries at every door and you will be 
surprised to learn how large a percentage of 
the population does not subscribe to any peri- 
odical of any description. The children go to 
public schools and from them the parents 
absorb a smattering of intelligence regarding 
events of past or current interest; but many 
public and private schools unfortunately are 
still devoting all the pedagogical gray matter 
to teaching dead languages and imparting 
other useless knowledge. Even the high 
schools are still digging around after Greek 
roots and making their annual contributions to 
the army of educated loafers. 
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Outdoor Advertising Reaches Thousands 

In thousands of homes, therefore, the 
parents remain in dense ignorance of current 
thoughts of tlie best thinkers on the daily hap- 
penings in the various lines of human activity. 
Their minds are, therefore, keenly receptive to 
impressions created by outdoor advertising. 
The cii'cus poster catches the eye of the small 
boy, not because of the daring feats of the 
trapeze performers alone, but because his eyes 
are unused to the pictorial art in colors, hence 
not surfeited with pictures or prhited litera- 
ture. A boy who has access to a large library 
in his home may acquire literary taste, but he 
gets few definite impressions about anji:hing. 
But the boy who has to borrow a book from a 
friend and has to steal away to a secluded spot 
behind the woodshed to read it is apt to have a 
keenly open and receptive moid. 

Their Hinds Are Keenly Receptive 

So it is with a very large percentage of 
the human family; and here is where the bill- 
board comes in. It takes advantage of these 
conditions to reach effectively and convincmgly 
the class that doesn't see advertising in news- 
papers or magazines. But the bill-board must 
do more than reach tifie class which doesn't have 
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access to ordinary advertising literature. It 
must reach those who are too busy with their 
owR affairs, who are too deeply engrossed in 
business to read ordinary advertising. Before 
these the outdoor advertiser flashes a sentence 
in unexpected places on the railways and coun- 
try highways or the city streets, in fact, 
wherever the bill-posting or leasing company 
can lease space for the erection of boards. 

Various Kinds of Outdoor Publicity 

Whether the advertisements are painted 
on the boards or pasted on in the shape of 
posters does not affect the argument as to the 
value of bill-board advertising. The differ- 
ence between painted boards and posters in- 
volves considerations of economy rather than 
degrees of advertising value. Painted signs 
are generally more effective, remain on the 
boards longer and withstand the elements bet- 
ter than printed posters. If the latter are used 
they must be renewed after drenching rains. 
In fact, all kinds of outdoor advertising must 
be renewed or freshened after exposure to the 
elements for certain lengths of time. 

A Supplemental Form of Publicity 

What, then, is the place of the bill-board 
in the general scheme of publicity? It is 
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hardly permissible to assunie that any modem, 
progressive advertiser would depend upon 
billboards alone for publicity for any com- 
modity, although they quite often meet all the 
requirements of a particular product at a 
particular time in a particular locality. In a 
general way it may be said that they are a sup- 
plemental form of pubhcity to be used in con* 
nection with other advertising. If you ask 
the bin-board company what is the function or 
the place of outdoor advertising it is apt to say 
that it constitutes a "reminder" of your prod- 
uce — that it presents an opportunity to pre- 
vent the public from losing sight of the thing 
which you sell or manufacture. 

Must be More Than a "Reminder" 

I have never regarded this as a good defi- 
nition of bin-board advertising, and hence not 
a good argument for this form of publicity. 
Any advertising that is simply a "reminder'" 
is not good advertising, I do not believe in 
bill'board "reminders" or any other kind of 
"reminders" which consist merely in flashing 
the name of a commodity on a sign, I do not 
believe it affects old customers or makes new 
ones. The bill-board advertisement, like everj^ 
other form of publicity, should give a reason 
or a suggestion. If a man has been eating a 
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certain breakfast food every morning for sev- 
eral years and has finally dropped it, he cannot 
be induced to eat it again by simply flashing 
the name of the food before his eyes as he 
dashes along on a trolley car or express train. 
Certainly it will not make new consmners be- 
cause it gives no information regarding the 
product — ^no reason why any one should eat it 
— in fact, it may not be possible to tell from 
the bill-board "reminder" whether it is a break- 
fast food, a cigar, or an automobile. 

Must Contain the Pith of the Selling Argument 

One strong line which contains the meat 
of the selling argument, however, may save 
the bill-board. This one line may present a 
new reason that never occurred to the con- 
sumer who discontinued the use of a breakfast 
food and may induce him to eat it again. Here 
is a large bill-board erected by the House of 57 
Varieties that catches my eye from the window 
of the New York Central train every morning. 
Across the top of this sign in big, strong let- 
ters are the words, "Heinz Tomato Soup." 
If this old and well-known house with wide ex- 
perience in advertising were satisfied to erect 
bill-boards as simply "reminders" this line 
would be enough. But the Heinz house is not 
spending money for "reminders." The ques- 
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tion that may arise or suggest itself to the 
man who is looking out of the car window is, 
'*What is in the soup? How is it made? 
How does it differ from other soups?" Of 
course, you cannot tell the w^hole story of the 
Heinz process of making tomato soup on the 
bill-board, and if you did, the train flies by too 



HEINZ 
TOMATO SOUP 



ONE OF THE 57 



RED RIPE TOMATOES WITH 
RICH CREAM 



rapidly for the eye of any passenger to read it 
alL It must be possible to frame some sen- 
tence or some line that will embody in terse 
and lucid style the selling argument for this 
soup which win appeal quickly and directly to 
every person who likes soups, and, sure 
enough, the Heinz house has supplied the line* 
It reads: "RED RIPE TOMATOES 
WITH RICH CREAM/* Here is where 
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the "smack" comes in — ^also the argument — 
for a thing that has "smack" to it and whets 
the appetite is argument enough. If you are 
hungry and the dinner hour '& approaching, 
this line is creamy enough and rich enough to 
make you taste tomato soup, for what could 
. be more appetizing or more palatable than red, 
ripe tomatoes cooked with cream? 

Artistic Signs With No Selling Force 

From all this it may be easily deduced 
that two or three strong lines composed of 
terse, short words which contain the meat or 
pith of the entire selling argument are all that 
should appear on bill-boards or other forms of 
outdoor advertising. The great danger in out- 
door advertising is the same which confronts 
the advertiser in street car advertising, the dan- 
ger of trying to crowd too much into space 
which can command the attention of the pos- 
sible consumer for but a few moments. There 
are signs that reflect the highest attainment of 
* the artist but which possess little selling power. 
One picture, indeed, may be such a conglom- 
eration of colors as to destroy the entire adver- 
tising value of a large bill-board. The color 
printer may give you such an artistically fin- 
ished picture, so perfect in technic, that it will 
elicit the praise and commendation of the local 
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art society, but when it comes to the final test 
as to its selling power or real publicity value 
it may lamentably fail of its purpose. It is not 
the business of the outdoor advertiser to try to 
improve upon nature in the embellishment or 
decoration of the landscape. A symphony in 
eight colors may be highly aesthetic and may 
' elevate the artistic standards of the community 
but have no selling force whatever. Successful 
poster copy must do something more than 
respond to the art sense or cultivated taste of 
those who have a highly developed art instinct. 
It must show the uses of a product in pictorial 
illustration or must contain in its regular lines 
the vital element of the selling argument. 

Failure of '"High Arf* BiUboard Advertising 

Attention has been called to the recent 
change in the poster copy for Omega Oil. 
Nearly every student of advertising remem- 
bers the unique and artistic designs formerly 
used by this company in its street car advertis- 
ing. One of these designs which served to 
amuse, entertain and edify the small boy in 
the street car showed a boy, a flock of geese 
and a bag of com. A flock of geese and a boy 
are always interesting when brought into close 
juxtaposition, but when you add a third object 
like a bag of com you are introducing an 
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element that means trouble for the small boy, 
especially if it is his duty to guard the bag. of 
corn. The picture was one well calculated to 
attract attention and comment, but what had 
all this to do with Omega Oil? It is true that 
the words "Omega Oil" were printed in the 
upper comer of the card, but mortal intelli- 
gence was not equal to the job of figuring out 
any connection between Omega Oil and the 
flock of geese, the small boy or the bag of com. 
To all appearances the boy and the geese were 
perfectly sound and appeared to be in no 
immediate need of this particular remedy for 
bruises, cuts or sprains. After spending a 
good many thousand dollars in decorating the 
street cars of the country with gems of art, 
we are told that the company suddenly decided 
to adopt a method of publicity which actually 
showed the uses of Omega Ofl, and instead of 
the flock of geese threatening to devour the 
small boy and the com, we have a series of 
interesting photo studies showing the wide 
uses of Omega Oil in alleviating the pain of 
those who suff^er from sprains, rheumatism 
and other ailments of this character. 

The Conflict With the Art Societies 

But right here we come into conflict with 
the art societies and other organizations 
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banded together in the interest of the "city 
beaut if uF* and for the protection of the 
scenic beauties of country highways and land- 
scapes. The municipal authorities and State 
Legislatures are bemg petitioned to protect 
country highways from disfigurement by the 
ruthless hand of the greedy corporation which 
derives profit from outdoor advertising* The 
war on bill-boards is prosecuted from year to 
year with unabated vigor and against their 
crusade is arrayed all the forces and influences 
that can be commanded or controlled by the 
outdoor advertising agencies. The art society 
would have the bill-board and the poster fur- 
ther art "for art's sake," and the society that 
is working for the city beautiful would have 
every bill-board a symphony in colors reflect- 
ing the highest standards of the art schools 
without any reference to selling power or pub- 
licity value. 

Saner Views of Outdoor Advertismg 

The Civic Improvement Club and the art 
society are slow to recognize the fact that the 
bill-board has a legitimate place on the face of 
the earth. The first crusades inaugurated by 
these societies did not stop short of an attempt 
to abolish outdoor advertising as a public nui- 
sance. Failing in the attempt to wipe all forms 
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of outdoor advertising from the face of the 
earth, the lovers of the "city beautiful" are 
now directing their energies to securing 
greater conformity virith accepted artistic 
standards. This saner view of the question of 
outdoor advertising is admirably reflected by 
the Secretary of the Chicago Municipal Art 
League, who is quoted as delivering the fol- 
lowing sensible utterances on this question: 

Higher Artistic Standards Must Prevail 

"Are bill-boards all wrong, then? No. They have 
as much right to exist as the advertising matter in our maga- 
zines, their pictorial covers, and the signs on our places of 
business. But the magazines employ good artists, the covers 
are usually excellent in design and sometimes charming. 
The signs are made as fine as wealth can buy and some of 
them are excellent — a very few. Our better establishments 
show studied reserve in the matter of signs, which proves 
that we are not all eaten up with vulgarity. If the bill-board 
people would employ only the same good artists that work 
for the magazines, the boards would be more endurable. 
We might even grow to like them — in moderation. There 
are boards which display cartoons that cannot be condemned. 
Occasionally some one of them is admirable. Those printed 
on paper in the better class of lithographic establishments 
are designed by artistic fellows and usually are pretty good; 
perhaps excellent. Those painted in oils are not good as 
a rule, although there are fairly decent examples." 

The Future of Outdoor Advertising 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the future of outdoor advertising rests in the 
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willingness of the art societies and improve- 
ment organizations to concede that the bill- 
board companies have large vested interests 
which cannot be ruthlessly impaired or 
destroyed and that the outdoor advertisers and 
the wfllingness of the bill-board companies to 
concede that the people have a right to protect 
their thoroughfares, parks and public places 
from hideous disfigurements by bill-boards 
that offend the public sense of decency. The 
future of the outdoor advertising rests, in 
short, in a reconciliation of these conflicting 
interests. 
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ADVERTISING VALUE OF A 
WINDOW TRIM 

THE advertising value of the "window 
trim" is apt to be ignored or underesti- 
mated by the advertising manager whose 
mind is engrossed with the larger and ap- 
parently more important work incident to the 
preparation of "copy" and selection of medi- 
ums for a newspaper or magazine campaign. 
He is very apt to look upon the clamor of the 
selling agents for window trims as a desire to 
meddle in the advertising game instead of con- 
fining their attentions and energies to the more 
important work of selling the goods. In some 
instances, perhaps, this impression is amply 
justified, for experience shows that it is a very 
easy matter for selling agents to waste time and 
money in distributing expensive lithograph 
material for the amusement and entertainment 
of children without accomplishing any tangible 
results in the way of creating a demand for the 
product. As to the advertising value of a 
"window trim," however, the distribution of 
which is kept within reasonable bounds, there 
is no room for doubt among those who have 
tried this form of publicity. 
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Must Co-operate With Sales Organization 

Paying publicity is no longer a prepara- 
tion of pretty plates for the maga^Jnes without 
any reference to the work of the sales organiza- 
tion. Any successful scheme of practical pub- 
licity comprehends close co-operation between 
the advertising man and the sales organization. 
The ''ad man" is generally above such foolish 
things as 'Vindow trims,'* His mind soars 
among the ethereal realms of atmospheric 
rhetoric. He wants to write cute and clever 
things for magazines and newspapers. The 
question of actual salesmanship doesn't enter 
into his calculation. He cannot prostitute his 
great talents to the small affairs of mere 
"trade," He doesn't mingle with salesmen. 
He has no use for shopkeepers, large or small, 
Nothing could induce him to attend a meeting 
of wholesale dealers or jobbers— and yet these 
are the very men who are most directly inter- 
ested in the results of advertising, and these are 
the very men from whom he should solicit ideas 
and suggestions and with whom he should keep 
in constant friendly and ultimate touch. 

The fact is. Paying Publicity must be a 
harmonious co-ordination of all the methods of 
advertising which are the best calculated to 
increase the demand of the consumer for a par- 
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ticular commodity. In such a plan the adver- 
tising director cannot afford to neglect the 
many ways in which trade has levied upon art 
to attract attention to manufactured products. 
One of these methods in which art goes hand in 
hand with trade is the so-called "window trim/* 
the preparation of which should represent the 
combined product of the lithographer's and 
copy-writer's art. 

UtUizing Valuable Advertismg Space 

Not all manufactured products lend them- 
selves to this form of pictorial advertising. It 
seems peculiarly adapted to food products and 
other conmiodities that open the way for utiliz- 
ing the space and the glass in grocers' show 
windows. In the average grocer's show win- 
dow this space is usually filled with a mass of 
glistening cobwebs, in the meshes of which a 
few foolish and venturesome summer flies have 
been trapped, together with an assortment of 
cartons and packages of various sizes and 
shapes, musty and dusty with age and exposure. 
This is true in many instances where the grocer 
has invested in a large and expensive plate glass 
and where the architectural plan of the building 
has contemplated a use of the show window for 
display purposes. 
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Effective Styles of Window Trim 

The * 'window trini'* may consist of a litho- 
graph border and corners to be pasted on the 
window glass with * 'cut-outs," hangers and car- 
tons in the background* If the carton or pack- 
age itself is attractive or artistic and if its eon- 
tents are not apt to suffer deterioration from 
exposure in the sunlight of the window, it may 
be verj^ effectively used as a part of the general 
scheme of window trimming. Take a concern 
like the H, J. Heinz; Company, which has more 
than fifty-seven varieties of products, each in 
attractive jar or carton^a clever arrangement 
of the packages alone suffices to furnish a 
good window display without much lithograph 
material. 

Where a firm manufactures but one prod- 
uct^ however, and the carton is not particu- 
larly attractive, the window trimmer must have 
recourse to a larger assortment of pictorial 
paper and cut-outs, A good transparency in 
the center of a window is often an effective 
addition to the general display. The objection 
to transparencies, however, comes from the fact 
that they are not easily removed and many 
grocers on this account w Ul not readily grant 
the privilege of affixing them to their show 
windows, 
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Cost of Window Trims 

It is possible, of course, to make an at- 
tractive window trim out of lithograph matter, 
packages, street car cards, hangers, etc., that 
were not especially designed for window trim- 
ming. If, however, the product is one that 
lends itself peculiarly to effective pictorial em- 
bellishment, such as a bunch of purple grapes 
by the Welch Grape Juice Company, it is best 
to have a complete and elaborate "window trim" 
gotten out for that purpose alone. It should 
be a trim easily put up and not so expensive 
but that it may be washed off in a week or 
two and a new one put in its place. I should 
say that the outside cost of a "window trim" for 
an ordinary breakfast food or other food prod- 
uct should not exceed one dollar per window. 

Pleases and Holds the Interest of the Retailer 

One doesn't need to read a book on psy- 
chology to understand or appreciate the adver- 
tising value of the "window trim" ; neither does 
one need to be a tradesman to perceive the many 
ways in which the selling agent may use the 
"window trim" to promote the sale of his goods 
and to strengthen his grip upon the retailer. 
These are the two considerations that must be 
taken into account in deciding to what extent 
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a window trim shall be used : ( 1 ) The value of 
the "trim'* as a reminder of the product adver- 
tised; (2) The value of the "window trim" as 
a means of cultivating the friendly interest of 
the retailer in the product that is advertised. 
An attractive "window trim" can hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the passers-by as well 
as the attention of those who are entering the 
store to do their marketing* In order to realize 
the full value of such a scheme, however, a 
"window trim" should contain two or three 
strong lines of "reason -why" copy— in fact, I 
do not believe that any advertisings pictorial or 
otherwise, is worth while which does not contain 
one or two of the "selling arguments" behind 
the products advertised. 



ConBdcts the Product and the Store 

The attractive "window trim" is the best 
form of "reminder" advertising because it con- 
nects the products and the store where it is for 
sale. The bulletin board ^'reminds" without es- 
tablishing this connection. The street car card 
does a little better than the bulletin board be- 
cause there is always a chance that the person 
who sees it is going doi^Titown to market or to 
do some shopping. 

The "window trim" offers an easy and an 
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effective way of interesting a dealer who has 
never handled the product. Under the induce- 
ment of an attractive "window trim" put up by 
the selling agent a grocer will often give a lib- 
eral order for the goods, and in this way he is 
apt to become a steady customer, provided the 
demand for the goods is kept up through na- 
tional and local publicity in magazines and 
newspapers. It quite often presents an avenue 
of approach to the shelves of the grocer and to 
the friendly favor of the grocer which could 
not be secured in any other way. The grocer is 
quick to realize that the purpose of the "window 
trim" is to help him. He gets his profit on 
every package sold. It doesn't help "the other 
fellow." Here arises the question of rivalry 
and competition that must be dealt with tact- 
fully and promptly. My opinion is that this 
question need not disturb the selling agent at 
all. Let him select the best store in town which 
has the most attractive show window, and give 
it as fine a "window trim" as the space and 
lithograph material will permit. While this 
looks like favoritism, and while there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the grocer will reap the great- 
est benefit, it is also true that the advertising 
helps to remind the "charge" customers of all 
other stores that handle the product — ^for 
"charge" customers do their trading at one 
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The Keen Kutlcr Trademark is a practical one. 

It means something to you — it protects you — it make^ an 
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store no matter what they see in other store 
windows. 

Helps the Dealer to Move the Goods 

While the greatest value for the "window 
trim" is realized through its power to make new 
customers and new friends for a product, it 
goes without saying that it is particularly ef- 
fective in retaining the interest and co-operation 
of old customers and old friends. It impresses 
the old customers with the idea that the com- 
pany is not only alive and up-to-date, but that 
it believes in helping the dealer to move goods. 
This willingness to co-operate with dealers is 
one of the most important advertising assets of 
a company engaged in the manufacture of a 
commodity that is sold through the medium of 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers. 
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PLANNING AN ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

THE first thing to be considered in plan- 
ning an advertising campaign is the 
amount to be expended. If regarded 
simply as a part of the cost of production this 
is not a diflScult problem. No one attempts any 
longer to disguise the fact that the consumer 
pays for the advertising. If it costs two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to advertise a commodity 
this two hundred thousand dollars must come 
out of the price paid by the consumers. There 
is no other way of acquainting the public with 
the goods — except through personal talk and 
solicitation — and under modem economic and 
industrial conditions this is impossible. Even 
if it were possible the expense would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Advertising as a Part of "the Cost of Production'* 

For an old firm manufacturing a well- 
known commodity intended for universal 
consumption the problem of advertising will 
generally adjust itself upon a fixed economic 
basis. For such a firm the advertising expense 
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comtitutes one of the items of ammal cost of 
production. At the beginning of the year so 
much is set aside for raw material^ so much for 
labor, so much for insurance, so much for sell- 
ingj so much for advertising. The expense 
of advertising in most houses is included in the 
general expense of selUng and distribution. 
If it is a house doing business through whole- 
salers, jobbers, or retailers there is no known 
method of tracing definite results from adver- 
tising. The advertising appropriation must 
go for general publicity. At the end of the 
year the house figures up the business of the 
year, the cost and profits. If the business 
shows an increase tlie appropriation for adver- 
tising is renewed with the same regularity as 
the appropriation for raw materiah The firm 
has learned that ''keeping everlastingly at it'" 
is what pays in advertising — that occasional, 
spasmodic pubhcity spurts do not pay. It is 
the continuity of advertising that gradually 
builds up a market for a product, tlie constant 
dropping of water that wears away the stone. 
If the busmess shows a decrease from pre- 
vious years it is a question of radical change 
in advertising methods, in sellmg plans and 
other departments tliat require a reorganiza- 
tion to meet new conditions of trade and com- 
petition. 
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Advertiser and Salesmen Must Work Together 

Perhaps it is not the fault of the advertis- 
ing. Millions of dollars are thrown away an- 
nually in desultory advertising where there 
is no selling organization to supply the 
demand created by advertising. The selling 
organization and the advertising must be 
co-ordinated upon a smooth-working and ef- 
fective basis. There must be harmonious action 
between them. They cannot be dissociated in 
any successful scheme for marketing a product. 
They cannot work at cross piu-poses. The sell- 
ing force must follow up the advertising cam- 
paign and the advertising campaign must be 
planned and conducted with reference to trade 
conditions. In order to know these conditions 
the advertising director must keep in very 
close touch with the selling force in the field. 
If there is a lack of co-operation it is a vital 
weakness in the business organization that must 
be remedied if ultimate loss is to be averted. 

Mistakes That May be Made in General Publicity 

If a decrease of business is shown at the 
end of the year it is therefore proper to inquire 
into other branches of the business organization 
as well as the publicity department. Perhaps 
the appropriation has been expended in the 
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wrong mediums. The advertising department 
has not reached the right sort of people. If it 
is a safety razor, perhaps the advertising direc- 
tor has been going after the beardless portion 
of the human race. If it is a baby food, per- 
haps he has been using too much money in 
mediums that are seen principally in bachelors' 
clubs. The publicity department has been 
spending too much money for "waste circula- 
tion." This question of useless and unprofitable 
circulation presents one of the most interesting 
problems that confront the advertiser. It will 
be quite generally conceded by advertising 
men that a certain amount of useless cir- 
culation must be paid for by every advertiser 
in order to reach the people who may be 
interested in his product. A manufacturer of 
automobiles advertises in the general maga- 
zines, and yet it is perfectly plain that only a 
small percentage of magazine readers can be 
classed as possible purchasers of automobiles. 
In the case of a food product that may be 
eaten by every member of the human race, 
of every age and every clime, it is plainly 
obvious that the advertiser is paying for very 
little "waste circulation." The advertiser can- 
not always pick mediums that go exclusively 
to the people who have a use for his particular 
product. 
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Finding the Weak Places in a Campaign 

Perhaps the advertising itself has been 
weak. The copy has been devoid of reason, 
argument or suggestion. It has not pre- 
sented the vital elements of the selling argu- 
ment effectively or convincingly. It has not 
shown an intimate knowledge of the product. 
It has no individuality of style. It is too 
much like all other advertising that is prepared 
for products of the same class. It has no sell- 
ing force. It has been written by some one 
who has never made a study of the product or 
has never talked with the agents who have to 
put it on the dealers' shelves. 

If it is a mail-order business which has 
shown a loss over the previous year's business 
the problem is a comparatively simple one. 
It is easy to trace definite results from mail- 
order advertising and it is a simple problem 
in arithmetic to calculate with exactness the 
returns from each advertising investment. 
Upon this definitely ascertained basis it is easy 
to plan a profitable and effective campaign 
for the next year. 

New Products Call for New Mediums and Methods 

But the publicity problem for a new prod- 
uct that is to be sold through dealers is one 
that must be solved without the aid of figures 
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adduced from definite experience. It is a 
groping along a highway strewn with the 
countless wrecks of failure where the guide 
posts are few and uncertain. The advertising 
expert must be drawn upon for advice and 
suggestion, but even the most sagacious adver- 
tising man may fail to lay out a winning pub- 
licity campaign the first year for the reason 
that a new product calls for new copy, ne^v 
metliods, new mediums and new ideas. The 
principles that have been successfully applied 
in the marketing of one commodity may not 
sell another product, even though there are 
points of similarity in their nature and uses. 
It is therefore a fact that experience is not al- 
ways a safe guide in advertising. Cleverness 
in judging the class of people that may be 
interested in a particular product and in 
knowing how to reach them is worth more than 
the widest experience gained in the advertising 
of one product p It is not unusual for an ad- 
vertising man to make millions of dollars in the 
manufacture of a particular commodity and 
then make a dismal failure in an attempt to 
create a demand for another product. 

Putting a New Watch oe the Market 

Suppose a firm with no experience in mak- 
ing or selling watches is about to put a new 
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watch on the market, a watch that is to be sold 
through dealers to the consumers. Whether the 
watch is to be sold through wholesalers and 
jobbers or direct to retail jewelers is of little 
consequence fio far as the problem of creating 
a demand for it is concerned. It is a product 
of universal use. It may be worn by every 
human being in the imiverse old enough to 
carry a watch, for it goes without saying that 
it will be made in all sizes and patterns. The 
advertiser, therefore, has the whole race to 
appeal to. The world is his market. The first 
thing to be considered is the question of adopt- 
ing a trade mark. I am not an ardent believer 
in trade marks. The name of the commodity 
is all the trade mark I would ever ask for in 
planning a winning advertising campaign. A 
good name is in reality the best of all trade 
marks. Only a commodity that has little sell- 
ing argument behind it needs a trade mark. 

When a Trade Mark is Needed 

Where an article gives little opportunity for 
talk or argument a trade mark serves aU the 
purposes of advertising and enables the adver- 
tiser to fix a commodity in the public mind 
and to keep it there. In the absence of any- 
thing to say about the product, how it is made 
why it is made in a particular way, why people 
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should buy it, the advertiser can work the 
changes on the trade mark from month to 
month in the magazines or from day to day in 
newspapers. But where a product gives op- 
portunity for strong reason-why "talk" the 
constant repetition of the trade mark has a 
tendency to make the reader miss the "talk" 
entirely. The first glance at the old-time 
trade mark identifies the product in the mind 
of the reader and he turns over to the next 
page. The most cleverly constructed copy is 
lost on him. He is looking for something 
new. 

Introductory Campaign for a New Product 

If there is nothing to be said in favor of 
the watch, if it does not differ in any material 
point from any other watch^ it is a good plan 
to pick a trade mark for advertising purposes. 
If it is a watch with new and strong selling 
points the name of the watch is enough. Let 
the advertising be constructed so as to make 
the public familiar wdth the name and the 
points of superiority- Before inaugurating 
an advertising campaign the director of the 
advertising will naturally post himself thor- 
oughly on all trade conditions. He will w^ant to 
learn from jewelers just what sort of a w^atch 
is wanted by the public and just what are the 
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strongest selling points about this particular 
watch. It will then be possible to plan intelli- 
gently an advertising campaign lliat will be 
best calculated to create a demand on fhe 
dealer for this particular watch. This plan 
for the first year should present a combination 
of general publicity in the national mediums 
and local publicity in the towns where dealers 
have been induced to lay in a stock of tiie 
watches. The local advertising in the news- 
papers should always carry the name of the 
local dealer who handles the watch. General 
publicity will not answer for the introduction 
of a new product. There must be a combina- 
tion of general and local publicity planned 
with reference to the work of the selling 
organization. It would be absurd to spend 
money to advertise in a city where the selling 
organization has not made arrangements for 
handling the goods. The advertising cam- 
paign and the selling plan must go hand iii 
hand. 

Must Combine General and Local Publicity 

So much for reaching the consumer. The 
manufacturer, however, cannot afford to neg- 
lect these mediums which reach the jeweler 
through the channels of his own trade interest. 
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The jeweler must be reached through his own 
trade paper, a paper that is devoted entirely to 
the watch and jewelry trade. 

In preparing copy for such a campaign 
the same principles of publicity apply to the 
preparation of copy for this product as those 
which apply to the advertising of every other 
commodity that is susceptible of universal use. 
The first thing to do after deciding upon the 
general plan and the appropriation is to ascer- 
tain the "selling points" of the watch. 

What are the points about a watch that 
appeal to the public? What is the principal 
use of a watch? Clearly it has but one im- 
portant function — "to tell the time of day." 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that a very large 
percentage of the possible purchasers will buy 
watches because of this particular function. 
They have only one idea about a watch — its 
ability to register time. If they buy watches 
it is natural to assume that they want accurate 
timekeepers. A watch that did not keep time 
accurately would be of no use to them. The 
transactions and appointments of the business 
and professional world rest upon accurate 
timekeeping. The industrial world moves by 
the clock. A watch is supposed to measure 
the hours that cover the wide range of man's 
activities. 
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Picking the Strongest ^Selling Point^ 

It is very obvious, therefore, that the 
strongest selling point for the advertiser to 
work upon is the accuracy of the watch as a 
timekeeper. The advertiser can ring the 
changes on this point in a way that will 
gradually impress the pubUc with the idea 
that this is the one watch that can be de- 
pended upon in every emergency of life and 
he can give some of the reasons for it. He 
should use tlie "bull's-eye" method to drive 
this selling point home. The accuracy of the 
watch as a timekeeper is the first and most 
important point to be exploited by the man 
who writes the copy and originates the adver- 
tising campaign. 

So much for the purchasing class that 
buys a watch to keep time. But there are 
other reasons for buying a watch — other 
"selling points." The advertiser cannot af- 
ford to neglect the class that thinks of a watch 
as a means of personal adornment — ^the people 
who regard a watch as "jewelry" — ^who think 
of a watch only as something "to wear." To 
appeal to this class the skill of the artist must 
be drawn upon. To these the advertiser must 
appeal in picture as well as in copy; for these 
the watch must be a work of art — a jeweled 
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product of the highest craftsmanship — ^fit to 
bestow upon a person as a reward for industry, 
a gift for signal achievement, a testimonial of 
birthday remembrance, a present that reflects 
not only the loving regard but the good taste 
of the giver. 

An accurate timekeeper for the man or 
woman of affairs, a chaste and refined expres- 
sion of the giver's token of esteem or remem- 
brance, a choice piece of jewelry for personal 
adornment — ^here is abundant material for the 
man who is to devise a series of advertisements 
that will be calculated to create a popular de- 
mand for this watch without going into those 
watch-making details that are interesting only 
to the watchsmith. 
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THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 

ADVERTISING is a development of 
/\ the Advertising Agency; and the Ad- 
vertising Agency is a development of 
Advertising. This seems a somewhat para- 
doxical statement, but the truth of it will be 
quickly recognized by those who have had much 
experience in the advertising business. 

Link Between the Advertiser and Publisher 

The so-called Advertising Agency is re- 
sponsible for the development of modern ad- 
vertising as an art and as a business. It is 
through the work of the Advertising Agency 
that the manufacturer and merchant have been 
aroused to a realization of the value of adver- 
tising. The Agency is the link between the 
advertiser and the publisher. It has blazed the 
way for the producer to reach the consumer. 
It has brought the maker of a commodity in 
touch with all the possible users of that com- 
modity. It has pointed out the way to larger 
markets. It has shown the manufacturer how 
to create a demand for his product many times 
larger than the original output of the business. 
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Blazes the Way for Reaching Consumers 

I Here is an old and well-known firm en- 
gaged in the manufacture of farm wagons. 
By slow process of natural accretion along con- 
servative lines the firm has built up a great 
business. It has grown with the natural agri- 
cultural development of the country, supply- 
ing the natural demands of this development 
for a cheap but well-made f ann wagon. It is 
satisfied with doing the farm wagon business 
of the country. But there comes a time when 
the firm, in order to meet the competition of the 
day, has to branch out into the carriage busi- 
ness, and when it branches out into manufac- 
turing a general line of vehicles it finds that it 
must meet competition fiercer and more formi- 
dable than anything it ever encountered in the 
farm wagon business. Along comes the Ad- 
vertising Agent who tactfully and skillfully 
leads the head of the firm to the high mountains 
of publicity. He outlines to the awakened 
manufacturer the plan for reaching the thou- 
sands of possible purchasers of carriages and 
other vehicles and how it is possible in this way 
to create a demand that will be easily felt by 
all the general sales agents and branch houses 
all over the Union. The firm has been doing 
the farm wagon business along conservative 
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lines. Advertising is a new proposition. Yield- 
ing to the arguments of the Advertising Agent 
a small appropriation is made for a campaign 
in newspapers and magazines. The following 
year the appropriation is increased, perhaps 
doubled. This annual appropriation for ad- 
vertising becomes a fixed and established item 
in the yearly cost of production almost as im- 
portant as the appropriations for the purchase 
of raw material. In this way the Advertising 
Agency has developed the advertising busi- 
ness of the country. 

The Agency Has Developed the Advertismg Business 

In this way the Agency has not only en- 
riched the manufacturer or producer but it has 
increased the earnings of the magazine, news- 
paper and other instrumentalities that may be 
used for the advertisement of the manufac- 
turer's wares. Incidentally and obviously the 
Agency has thereby given us better news- 
papers and better magazines. The modern 
ten cent magazine, a marvel of twentieth cen- 
tury progress, would not have been possible 
without the Advertising Agency which has 
filled its pages with profitable advertising. 
Occasionally some publisher who is not favored 
with what he regards as his share of business 
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by the Advertising Agencies raises the ques- 
tions; What is the future of the Advertising 
Agency? Shall it be allowed to dominate the 
advertising business, exacting toll at both ends 
of the publicity highways? 

Future of the Advertising Agency 

A few years ago the press was discussing 
the question: "What shall we do with the 
automobile; has it come to stay?'' Such ques- 
tions no longer engage serious discussion. The 
automobile is here and it has come to stay. It 
is now shnply a question of development along 
practical lines. 

The same may be said of the Advertising 
Agency, It is here to stay. Why shouldn't it 
^'dominate'* a busmess which it has developed? 
Why shouldn't it exact toll from those who use 
the lughway which it has built? It is true that 
a few manufacturers and merchants would be 
advertising to-day if the Advertising Agency 
had never existed. It is true that a certain 
number of purchasers would have discovered 
the value of advertising as a means of reaching 
a larger body of consumers, but how meager 
the results and how crude the methods com- 
pared to those incident to the modern highly 
developed, well-organized, colossal business of 
advertising I 
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Functions of the Advertising Agency 

Before extending these general observa- 
tions regarding the development of the Adver- 
tising Agency it may be well to inquire: 

(1) What are the functions of the Ad- 
vertising Agency ? 

(2) What service does it render the ad- 
vertiser? 

(3) Is the Agency an indispensable fac- 
tor in modem advertising? 

In answer to the first question it may be 
said that it is the business of the Agency to 
expend the appropriation of an advertiser in 
such a way as to secure for him the largest pos- 
sible returns from the expenditure. Its serv- 
ice to the advertiser consists in buying space 
in the particular mediums which are best calcu- 
lated to reach the kind of people who can be 
interested in the particular commodity adver- 
tised. The Agency can usually buy this space 
— particularly in newspapers — ^to better ad- 
vantage than can the advertiser. The reason 
for this is plain and simple enough. It is not 
only buying space for you but for dozens of 
other advertisers. A man who gives a maga- 
zine ten pages of advertising in one month can 
naturally buy space cheaper than you can. The 
Agency, indeed, is entitled to some advantage 
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over the man who buys one page. Its advan- 
tage is represented by a commission or by a 
reduced rate, or both. It is in a position to de- 
mand some concession from the publisher, and 
it gets it. I am speaking here of the Agency 
which renders an honest service and which hon- 
estly selects the mediums that are best adapted 
to reach the possible purchasers of such an 
article as the one advertised. To expend an 
appropriation for advertising corsets in an out- 
door magazine read chiefly by men would be 
a dishonest service; to stuff a list of mediums 
with magazines that have little or no circulation 
is a dishonest, inefficient service. 

Should be in Close Touch With the Advertiser 

Having selected the proper mediums, the 
properly equipped and organized Agency pro- 
ceeds to make a thorough study of the com- 
modity to be advertised and also acquaints it- 
self with the business of its client. It should 
take up the trade relations as between the cli- 
ent, jobbers and retailers. An illustration of 
this is furnished by the action of a well-known 
Agency which had just secured the appropria- 
tion for advertising a welj-known watch. Upon 
securing the account the Agency immediately 
sent a man out on the road who made calls on 
over a hundred jewelers and dealers in watches, 
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talking to them in relation to this watch com- 
pany's business and endeavoring to find out 
whether the watches were satisfactory to the 
trade; whether the margin of profit was sufii- 
cient; whether the styles were such as appealed 
to customers; which watch was the best seller; 
which gave the best satisfaction; what sections 
of the country were showing the best results. 

The Service of the Agency 

Having made a study of the product and 
the selling organization, the agency can plan 
an advertising campaign based upon the infor- 
mation adduced; and the most important fea- 
ture of this campaign will be the preparation of 
"copy" for the advertising and the designs for 
pictures to attract attention to the "copy." 
Most Agencies have a complete editorial and 
art equipment for this purpose. For all this 
service the Agency charges both the publisher 
and the advertiser a conmaission. The Adver- 
tising Agent's connection with his client should 
be very confidential and very close. He should 
be fuUy informed as to whether the trade is 
increasing or diminishing; what sections of the 
country are showing the best sales and what 
publications are proving profitable. He should 
keep his finger on the pulse of the advertiser's 
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business and regulate his advertising accord- 
ingly- 
Big Firms Have Their Own Advertising Directors 

While these are the functions of the mod- 
ern Advertising Agency, it is a fact that the 
larger corporations, whose annual sales run 
into the millions and whose business largely 
depends upon advertising, employ advertising 
managers or directors who make a study of the 
product and its advertising possibilities, who 
are in the atmosphere of the business and in 
close touch with the selling organization. 
Where a finn has its own advertising director, 
who prepares "copy" and designs^ the service 
of the Advertising Agency consists largely in 
buying space and in relieving the advertiser of 
the mutitudinous and onerous details neces- 
sary to conduct an extended advertising cam- 
paign. The Agency makes contracts for space 
and assumes all financial risk, using its credit 
and standing to secure the publisher of the 
magazine or newspaper against loss. 

The Agency Is Here to Stay 

Having considered the peculiar character 
of the service rendered by Advertising Agen- 
cies, the question arises. Is the Agency an in- 
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dispensable factor in modem advertising? The 
obvious answer is, Yes. The Agency is likely 
to be a permanent factor in modem advertis- 
ing for the reason that it controls most of the 
advertising of the comitry. Having developed 
most of the advertising, the Agencies are in a 
position to demand that the publishers shall 
stand by them and protect them. It is grati- 
fying to observe in this connection a constant 
tendency on the part of the publisher to raise 
the financial requirements and the standards of 
service on the part of the Agency to the end 
that the irresponsible "brokers in space" may 
be eliminated from the business. 

Service is Menaced by Two Tendencies 

In my opinion the efficiency of Agencies 
is menaced by two tendencies : 

(1) A tendency to reduce an advertiser's 
campaign to a sort of "coupon system" where- 
by the plates are prepared in advance for an 
entire year; (2) a tendency to take on too 
many clients, thereby making efficient individ- 
ual service impossible. 

Of course, the "coupon system" has its 
advantages for the Agencies. It simplifies the 
work very much to prepare twelve magazine 
plates for the year in advance, cutting off 
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"copy" coupons, as it were, each month and 
forwarding them to the publishers. It becomes 
mere clerical routine. The business is out of 
the way and the Agency need not be bothered 
by this client for a whole year. But this sort of 
service wiU not satisfy the modern, up-to-date 
advertiser. Such a system makes it impossible 
for the advertiser to incorporate in his adver- 
tising the new ideas and suggestions that de- 
velop from week to week. It deprives him of 
the opportunity to effectively utilize the fruits 
of experience gleaned in the selling field. If 
the goods are changed or improved or the 
methods of selling are altered, it is easy to 
make new advertising plates, but this involves 
an extra expense which the advertiser may be 
unwilling to incur. In most manufacturing 
enterprises the advertising manager may get a 
new idea regardmg the product every day in 
the year. 

Advertising Should Develop from Month to Month 

Advertising should, therefore, be a matter 
of development from month to month. The 
tendency to impair individual service is also 
increased by taking on too many clients. The 
ideal Advertising Agency of the future wiU 
be one which takes the business of a few ad- 
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vertisers and gives to each the caref 
painstaking study which is best calcu] 
make his advertising yield the largest 
from the annual investment. 
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